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Indians of Mexico and of New Mexico 
By ERNA FERGUSSON 


HE Indian of New Mexico looks you down. Haughty 

and reserved, he gives nothing, asks nothing. In his 
pueblo, his hogan, at his ceremonies, he tolerates you. If 
you speak to him he is courteous unless you are not, but he 
shows very clearly that he is uninterested in your presence 
there. His affairs would go on as well, if not better, with- 
out you: you and your race, your inventions, your business, 
your religion, all of you. A distinct and distant people, un- 
conquered. 

The Indian of Mexico looks up at you from under his 
sombrero’s brim, or he shuffles by, stooped under a heavy 
load, without lifting his eyes at all. He moves like one who 
admits his inferiority, expecting nothing from a white 
person, not even a greeting. If you speak, he flashes an 
eager friendly response. In his house, he is watchful at 
first. If you are amiable his welcome is boundless. He in- 
vites you to eat, is childishly interested in all you have. 
A servile people, not only conquered but crushed by cen- 
turies of alien domination. 

To each of these pictures many exceptions may be 
taken. Both are true in general and in essence. The In- 
dians of New Mexico were so far removed from the center 
of Spanish culture in the new world that they were scarcely 
touched. A handful of priests and administrators could 
only erect symbols of their creed and government. Missions 
were built. Towns were laid out. Missionaries wandered 
from pueblo to pueblo trying to get everybody baptized, 
married, and consigned to the grave within a reasonable 
time after he had been born, wed, or died. They could not, 
for lack of men, money, and power, much deflect the stream 
of native life which flowed on as before. If the Indian had 
his child baptized, he also presented it to the sun. If his 
marriage was consecrated in church, he performed the 
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ancient rites too. If he went to mass on a saint’s day, he 
followed up with a dance. He still does these things. In 
a New Mexico pueblo Christianity goes no deeper than the 
foundations of the mission which is set on top of the ground. 
The living faith is underneath, as deep as the center of 
the kiva which is sometimes two or three stories under- 
ground. White civilization, Spanish or English, can make 
life very difficult for the individual Indian; and does. In 
New Mexico it has arrested racial development and caused 
a culture to atrophy where it was four hundred years ago. 
But it has not permeated Indian life as yet. The New Mex- 
ico Indian is not defeated. 

In Mexico one from New Mexico is depressed by a 
sense of defeat. These are a conquered people. The reli- 
gion and the culture of Spain lay over them such an appall- 
ing weight that the aboriginal life was crushed out. For 
centuries they were not allowed any dignity as Indians, 
even as Mexicans, with a culture of their own. Enslaved. 
In spite of the humane laws which Las Casas achieved for 
his protection, the Mexican Indian was reduced to laboring 
in his own fields for the benefit of his masters. Inevitably 
he lost the dignity of his own traditions as he lost the tra- 
ditions. As a Christian he learned that Christian fortitude 
was the prime virtue. He learned Spanish and forgot his 
ancient language or let it degenerate into a pitiful patois. 
He accepted his conqueror’s dictum that only a white man 
could be a gentleman. Todo blanco es caballero. He grew 
ashamed of his ways, his beliefs, himself. He became ser- 
vile toward white men. To an amazing extent this is still 
true. A Mexican of the old upper class has only to lift a 
finger, turn an eye, drop a word without raising his voice 
to be obeyed. A New Mexico Indian would stand quietly 
poised on his own feet, on his own center, and say nothing. 
He would do nothing, either. 

In Mexico, Indians live in villages, but their govern- 
ment is that prescribed by the white man. In New Mexico, 
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Indians live in villages too, but their government is what it 
was before the white man’s arrival. They have a governor, 
true, as directed by Spain, but his power is limited. In any 
matter of importance he must turn to the council of old 
men and they must turn, finally to the ancient who is the 
spiritual head. The Spanish method was confiscation of 
Indian lands, enslavement, and a steady education in self- 
depreciation. The American method has been protection of 
Indian land rights and acceptance of his tribal or village 
government, but an equally steady education in self-depre- 
ciation in government schools where the standard is the 
white man’s and all official backpats are for the young In- 
dian who is most apt at aping the whites. The results are 
interesting. In Mexico, the inferiority of the Indian has 
been so generally accepted that educators in modern Mex- 
ico must undertake campaigns of propaganda to assure the 
Indian that it is quite all right to be an Indian, or even a 
mixed blood. In the United States it has been hard to un- 
dermine the dignity of the Indian because tribal unity re- 
mained and the old men have been able to offset the influ- 
ence of the schools. Until now, the young Indian who re- 
turns to his people, his language forgotten, his traditions 
unlearned, his dances strange, the educated Indian, has 
been ashamed or sorry, has tried to learn and to adjust all 
too late, or has gone into town and lost his Indian integrity 
altogether. For him there is no halfway, no mestizo. When 
the Indian lets go as an Indian, he is a brown-skinned white 
man, or he is dead. But Mexico is the brown man’s coun- 
try. Once free of that false assumption that there is some 
virtue in white blood, the Mexican finds the white popula- 
tion negligible. His country is his, Indian and mestizo. 
Men like Gamio and Vasconcelos have seen the impor- 
tance of the mestizo and have set in motion an elaborate 
machinery to give the mixed race moral strength and faith 
in its own ability. Vasconcelos, in The Race Problem, has 
written: “whether we like it or not the mestizo is the dom- 
inant element of the Latin-American continent. ... I doubt 
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whether there is a race with less prejudice, more ready to 
take up almost any mental adventure, more subtle, and 
more varied than the mestizo.... I find in these traits the 
hope that the mestizo will produce a civilization more uni- 
versal in its tendency than any other race of the past... .” 

The fascination of Mexico is that the mestizo seems to 
be at it. Struggling slowly, painfully, often unbeautifully 
out of ages of degradation, Indians of Mexico are alive, 
living in every age from the remotest then to the most immi- 
nent now. They are changing so fast that nothing is pure, 
nothing is preserved, everything is in solution: often un- 
lovely, but always active. 

Go to an Indian dance in New Mexico: the Corn Dance 
at Santo Domingo, a Rain Dance at Zuni, the Snake Dance. 
You reach it through alien country. A few people are 
going. Artists and writers who find a reality in the Indian 
ceremony that the church lacks. Tourists who have been 
told that it is something to see. A few people from nearby 
towns who go to meet friends. To all these people the 
dance is a spectacle which they look at with curiosity, with 
admiration, even with reverence. It is never something to 
take part in. Even Indians from other pueblos do not par- 
take of this ceremony. It stands apart, unrelated, in a 
sterile atmosphere. Beautiful, but static. 

Go to a fiesta in Mexico. For miles the roads are filled 
with people. Venders of food and trinkets, handmade fab- 
rics, metal and straw-work; merry-go-round and ferris- 
wheel proprietors; men with shooting galleries and lottery 
tables; faithful coming to pray at the shrine; dancers from 
many villages to dance before the saint. The Mexican 
fiesta is a many-faceted jewel, flashing reflections from 
every phase of human life. The New Mexican Indian dance 
is a carefully guarded jewel of only one facet. Untouched 
at first because the church did not have the power to crush 
it, it later survived through indifference. Now white people 
are teaching the Indian that he has a priceless heritage 
which he must not corrupt by using fabrics and ornaments 
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not of his own making, or by introducing anything new. In 
Mexico something new appears in every fiesta, usually some- 
thing incongruous. Thrown off, at first, by the lack of 
unity, distinction, truth to the aboriginal of the Mexican 
Indian dance compared with that of New Mexico, one comes 
at last to find a richness and vitality in the Mexican fiesta 
which the New Mexican lacks. A vital growing expression, 
and a sterile relic of beauty but not growth, the New Mex- 
ican dance is truly pre-Cortesian. The Mexican dance has 
only a faint trace of original Indian, almost lost in the Cath- 
olic folk festival, adorned with all the latest mechanical 
gadgets. 


It is like the difference between the countries. New 
Mexico is desert. The beauty is strange, often repellant, 
brilliant and remote. Each pueblo sticks up alone in the 
harsh air, dry and angular, taking its loveliness from the 
vibrancy and color of the atmosphere. Nothing grows 
there: no trees nor vines, nor flowery dooryards. It is an 
air and a country that preserves everything forever, even, 
it seems, forms and manners of life and worship. Mexico is 
lush, rich, prolific. Every village is a bower of beauty and 
a riot of color. Magenta in bougainvillea, scarlet in hibis- 
cus, crimson in roses and geraniums, and pale tints of ail 
these strong colors harmonized into radiant beauty without 
discord. Even in the dry season when the hills and fields 
are as arid as New Mexico, every village is watered by hand 
into a luxuriant oasis. You can imagine a Mexican fam- 
ily without food, never without flowers. In such an envi- 
ronment, such a people are bound to change. And they are 
changing, every minute. New Mexico is a white man’s 
country where the Indian is permitted to linger, but not 
for long. In this dry air, the indigenous life will soon dry 
up and blow away, leaving only lovely but mumified relics. 
Mexico is a mestizo country, where the indigenous life is 
destined to flourish and flower into a mestizo civilization. 











Mexican Scenes 


By MELA SEDILLO BREWSTER 
I. O TIERRA DEL SOL 


VERY day is market day in Mexico, but Thursday is 

flower day for Xochimilco. 

The earth is muddy and dirty, and from it rise the 
stooped Indians with their bent backs laden with the per- 
fume of heavy flowers. Carnations are the most profuse— 
red, white, pink—then the lilies—cold ivory around yellow 
tongues. The scent of the two is confounded and soon one 
smells nothing at all. 

“Clavelitos sefiorita! Andele, sefior! Clavelitos para 
la linda sefiorita!” 

Thousands of flowers in baskets, on the ground, in little 
stands. Row upon row of them line the walk towards the 
floating gardens. 

The tiny row-boat. Crushed flowers at one’s feet. The 
quiet sky. The heavy vegetation and the lazy water. The 
sun that warms the body through and through. Tierra del 
sol. Into the body making it a part of itself. Water lilies. 
Orchids. Corn. The small boat with an Indian gir] bring- 
ing a hundred bouquets. The Marimba musicians paddling 
along to the tune of Xochimilco. The terrible motor boats 
that now invade the waters. An Indian washing her long, 
black hair. A man tossing buckets of water on some plants. 
Flowers. More flowers. The little pulque boats that come 
gliding, and the fat Indian who will fry for you a half 
chicken and serve it on a corn-meal tortilla. The white, un- 
flavored pulque. The boats with false roofs that are being 
prepared for Sunday. One that comes slowly with an arch- 
way of roses that spells out “Rosita” in scarlet flowers. 

Turns, always turns among the floating gardens, and 
always new, soothing vistas. The tall straight trees reflected 
perfectly in the trembling water. The sun—its warmth. 
The sky—its blueness. The tourist and his damnable cam- 
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era. More flowers. A bridge and a dozen Indians laughing 
gayly. The splash of the oars. The splash of the oars. The 
sun in the body. The body with Xochimilco. 


II. MEXICAN SUNDAY MORNING 


The young man said he would call at 9. So at 10 o’clock 
I was almost ready, and promptly at a quarter past he ar- 
rived. The family came out to greet him and an hour later 
we left. 

The band concert at Chapultepec was scheduled for 
11:30. We stopped the car near the entrance of the park 
and walked through the loveliness of trees, the songs of 
birds, the clop, clop of charros on horse-back, and the soft 
excitement of youngsters skipping about with their nurses. 
My friend remarked that it was only 12:15 when we reached 
the band stand, and at 12:45 en punto the concert began. 

One seldom minds waiting for things in Mexico—not 
after the first few weeks anyway. For instance, sitting 
there on the stiff chairs temporarily arranged for the con- 
cert, we could watch the animated gestures of the radio an- 
nouncer talking into the microphone. Then the programs 
made out for the day more than repaid their cinco centavos. 
We learned all about the next drawing of the lottery, about 
the American feast of the 4th of July, where to buy straw 
hats and Tequila Espuela. We read a short story on “Life 
and Conquest,” one on “Revenge,” where to buy master 
keys, several poems of Amado Nervo, a group of jokes, an- 
other story; flowers and where to buy them, and where to 
get those tiny shoes “fit for Venus,” and how the best candy 
was made by the “Child Jesus.” Moreover, my friend could 
write charming little verses about the woods, the palms and 
a lady’s eyes on the back of stray tickets. 

Then the Police Band began its concert with a paso do- 
ble of Saint-Saens. We delighted to Beethoven’s Corroldn, 
to his Andante de la 5a sinfonia. It could not finish the pro- 
gram without something Mexican so we had a rapsodia 
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Chapaneca, several old Mexican songs, and a group of can- 
ciones rancheras with a special number composed by one of 
the musicians. Then Maestro Lerdo de Tejada bowed and 
the band dissembled. 

It is very smart—this idea of the Mexican government. 
The people have been used for generations to the Sunday 
morning services in church. To cope with this the govern- 
ment presents every Sunday the best to be had in music and 
entertainment at Chapultepec. 

“Shall we go to Café Colén?” the young man asked. 

We entered the glass encased portal, sat at a small table 
ordered cocktails, and listened to the string orchestra. The 
leader rose and dedicated the next number—his own compo- 
sition — to the favorite bull-fighter of the day. Ladies 
clapped gently and men discussed furiously. 

I could not but marvel at my friend as we sipped. From 
a cocktail with a cherry in it, he swiftly changed to one with 
an onion and simultaneously bought a bouquet of carnations 
from a passing indita. He sent word to the orchestra that la 
senorita requested such and such a song (which la seforita 
had never heard before), and the verses about the palms, 
the woods, and a lady’s eyes got better and better. So when 
we finished I did not know whether it was the poetry, the 
music, the deep scent of flowers or one lone martini that 
made me so dizzy. 

“Of course, you would like some dulces,” he said. 

We walked to the inner room where I had curiously 
watched ladies enter with their escorts and leave with tissue 
covered packages wrapped in bright ribbons and decorated 
with fresh flowers. 

Here were long tables with rows of neatly arranged 
pastries. Pastries of every flavor, kind and description— 
fashioned like hearts, in squares, like birds, flowers, ani- 
mals. An attendant came with a large paper tray and asked 
would la senorita kindly point out which pleased her the 
most? 
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So we came out, and I, too, carried (as nonchalantly as 
possible) a beautifully wrapped package with lovely flowers 
and bright ribbons that contained enough sweets to put 
more than one such as I in the heavyweight class. 

My friend took me home. The family was watching 
for our arrival from the balcony of the living room. They 
all greeted us at once. Little Manolo came running out to 
meet me. I heard him whisper to his sisters, “Que les dije? 
La llevé a Café Colén.” 


III. STREET OF SMALL COFFINS 


When dusk falls on Mexico City one still sees the sky. 
The huge plaza in front of the Catedral is dotted with men 
walking rapidly, Indians scurrying with their packs on their 
backs, and busses following each other madly. Venders 
still try to sell their wares, and the carnival-like stalls of 
foreigners—the New Yorkers—glitter like so many Wool- 
worth stands. At any other hour the whole city seems 
restful, but at dusk there is scurrying. 

We, too, for the first time in many days felt the urge to 
hurry. Impatiently we moved. It was still too early for 
supper, and we walked down a street. 

It was a narrow street. We never found it again. 
There were the customary little stands with women cooking 
their savory foods. A mocking bird hung in its tiny cage 
whistling a strain from “Palmera.” A child danced to the 
beating of huajes, a plaintive song, and the chords of a 
guitar. A man passed by and whispered “Dios la Guarde.” 
Orange squash blossoms tied in neat bundles vied with red 
carnations in getting themselves sold at the last moment. 

A girl sobbed, and we stopped. She stood before the 
first small coffin. The vender was trying to be tactful. 

“How big is he?” 

“But I do not know.” 

“Surely, sefiorita, you can think. Perhaps like that 
one that runs across the street?” 
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“Ah, no. Mi chamaco is smaller.” 

Then he produced three other tiny caskets. 

“Think you he will fit in here?” 

“But it is so narrow. They all seem so narrow.” 

“Not this one. Look and it has silk inside.” 

She touched it and we moved away. 

The lights on the open doorways were electric, but they 
were dim and the long street seemed to reflect candlelight. 
Row upon row of small coffins outlined the shelves, and door 
after door beckoned with its strange merchandise of small 
boxes. White ones. Black ones. Tassles. Silks. Calicoes. 
Velvets. And a pink one. 

“But do so many babies die?” I whispered. 

“No, foolish. These are miniatures. They make the 
big ones inside.” 

Crosses. Little gold crosses. White ones. Silk ones. 
And one that was pink. 

The venders did not try to sell their merchandise. 

“You are cold?” 

“The rainfall—this afternoon—” 

At the end of the street we turned. A huge poster an- 
nounced “Las Leandras Teatro Abreu.” 

Supper was forgotten. We hurried to the show. 























Brief Romance in Time of Absence 


By SALVADOR Novo 
(Translated by Edna Worthley Underwood) 


My only love and so wholly mine 
Making desirable my days, 

How well we both know what absence is 
Since the flesh hinders us so always! 


My hands to be sure have forgotten you 
But my eyes can see you as [ fell, 
Whenever the world grows bitter for me 

I shut them both then I see you well. 


I never want to meet you again 
Who are with me always, I do not care 
How I shatter to pieces life which is yours 
Which for me weaves this dream so fair. 


Just as one day you said to me 
That it is your living image I own 
Because daily I wash my eyes 
With the tears wherein your memory shone. 


One went away but it was not you, 
My love whom the silences can claim, 
If my two arms even and my mouth 
Went away with the words they name. 


This is not I, the other it is 
Silent as usual but lasting for aye 
Just like this love so wholly mine 
Which will go on with me till I die. 
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Nuevo Amor 
By SALVADOR Novo 
(Translated by Edna Worthley Underwood) 


I 

The little new-born death which comes each night 

Wherein with consciousness for the one light 

We lie stretched out beside our books 

Whence flightless words vexed by my hand escape, 

Within this family crypt 

In which mirrored in every glass, in every place, lies evi- 
dence of crime, 

Even in whose closed wardrobes dwells chrysalis of old fare- 
wells made frail 

With which we drench deathlessly day to come, 

In all pendants aswing from all the lights, 

Within the poison of each cup we drain, 

In this electric chair where our disguise of day we fling by 
night, 

To swathe our lonely self in white grave-clothes, 

All my poor heart can do is to mark time 

Or like a circus tiger pace my pen 

Raging for liberty. 


Unto our graves now all of us have gone 

And in good time and properly 

In ambulances costly, convenient, 

To death gone naturally or by our will. 

Alone the play I cannot carry on and perfectly 
With only the lone moon important in its part 
Because now 

Trains are everywhere 

To fling their sorrow-cries abroad 

And then go on 
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The moon can only shine 

With little fireflies which keep watch too, 
From that vast azure near and yet unknown 
And filled with stars, countless and polyglot. 


II 


This perfume of your flesh and so intense 

Is nothing but the world these two round azure globes which 
are your eyes displace 

And the land, and the azure vein-rivers your arms imprison. 

All the round oranges there are, dwell divinely in your an- 
guished kiss 

Yielded that rich garden beside, where life for all the cen- 
turies there are ended for me. 

The infinite air how far away, with which we breathed! 

Out of the ground I pulled you up by the drunken roots of 
your two hands 

And now entirely I have drunk you down, delectable, Oh 
Perfect Fruit! 

Forever now whene’er the sun touches my skin again 

I'll feel that sharp contact which you gave me 

Within that dawn of freshness undivined, 

In the caressing strength of those two rivers pure and clear 
which are your arms, 

Brought back, and sharp, by the sweet wind which in the 
dusk 

Blows from the mountains for the breath of you 

And ripened in your eighteen years of sun 

And warm for me who wait. 


III 
You, I myself, dry as a wind of waste, of ruin, 
Which sustains but briefly in its arms a leaf the dry tree 
drops, 
How can it be that nothing can move you more, 
That the destroying deluge is no more nor more the sun 
make weary? 
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A purposeless transparency to become 

Above those twin limpid azure lakes which are your eyes, 

Oh the tempests! Oh the deluges of long ago! 

If since then I seek you everywhere who were so wholly 
mine, 

Within my sterile hands the last dried-drop of blood, your 
tears, 

If then the world became indifferent to me, endless the des- 
erts, 

And night, too, heavy, with memory of your arms, 

Without you in bright day how can I breathe? 

Your sweet eyes without and your mouth wholly mine? 

Without your arms impalpable between my own? 


I weep like to a mother who replaced strangely her own son 
dead, 

I weep like to the earth which twice has felt fruit germinate, 
perfect, the same, 

I weep because you were my grief, 

Already now I too belong with you within the past. 


IV 


Beside your body wholly here made mine, 

Your smooth pure shoulders beside, whence branch the 
roadways of your arms, 

Whence too, your voice is born, your azure glance remote 
and clear, 

Suddenly I sensed the infinite acute of absence, all its grave 
emptiness. 


Of all these years which I miss so 

Like to a vine that climbs the wind then clings, 

With senses fine I measured what came to keep, what went, 
with each contact, 

Tearing with greed the calendered day that holds nought 
save a date, 
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Your name vibrating grandly grows, and more profound 
always 

Because your voice was but for my own ears alone, 

Because I shut my eyes when your eyes went away 

And left my soul so alone, a temple desolate. 

This statue is nought save a foreign god 

Forged from out memories, reflection flung from me, 

With my pure smoothness sweet, glorious with my desires, 

A masking sham, 

Statue, I raise to you. 








Education in Mexico in the Sixteenth Century 


By 
GEORGE I. SANCHEZ 
VIRGIE R. SANCHEZ 


TUDENTS of the history of education are often prone to 
believe that the study of that subject for the American 
continent begins with the establishment of schools on the 
Atlantic seaboard of what is now the United States. It is 
the purpose of this paper to set forth certain facts which 
reveal the fallacy of such a presumption. This will be done, 
not with attempt to present an exhaustive study, but merely 
to suggest to the student a fertile field for further study and 
research. 

The history of education in Mexico, a field much too 
broad for the purpose of this study, reveals to us that the 
credit for the beginnings of modern educational principles 
in America belongs to the Spanish conquerors of the six- 
teenth century. The following brief treatment of a few 
phases of this history, confined to some of the educational 
events which occurred in and around Mexico City at that 
time, will indicate the truth of this statement. 

The conquest of Mexico by Cortés in 1522 marks the 
beginning of a new era among the indigenous peoples of 
the New World. The Aztec civilization supplanted by the 
European culture of the Spaniards, though far superior to 
that of nearly all other North American races, offered little 
from the standpoint of education. This is illustrated by the 
following quotation translated from the works of the Mex- 
ican historian, Icazbalceta: 


Aztec civilization . . . did not have an alpha- 
bet ... it did have oral tradition and an imperfect 
system of hieroglyphics. The schools for boys and 
girls, adjoining the temples usually, were in truth 
but gathering places or houses founded and di- 
rected by the priests for their own benefit. The 
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girls looked after the cleaning of the temples and 
were trained only in manual labor; they were 
taught, it is true, good moral precepts; but it is 
not seen that these were of value to the develop- 
ment of the intellect... The boys were divided into 
two classes according as to whether they attained 
the Calmecac or the Telpuchalli; the first was a 
sort of college for the nobles, whose students also 
lent their services to the priests and who were in- 
structed in the complicated ritual of the people, 
learned the songs in which were conserved the 
memories of the principal events, and studied 
hieroglyphic writing. In the Telpuchcalli a similar 
education was given to the youth of both sexes of 
the middle classes, even though this was much less 
extensive, and was principally a military school. 


The establishment of European educational institutions 


began in 1524, immediately after the conquest of the city. 
The credit for this work is attributed to the efforts of “Los 
Doce” (The Twelve), Franciscan missionaries, of whom 


Icazbalceta says: 








The first Spanish missionaries . . . were 
twelve men ... for millions of children and adults. 
A difficult situation . . . further aggravated ... as 
they had never heard the language of the pupils. 
... These venerable men quickly took over the un- 
known tongue and then learned others and still 
others that they encountered; they understood, or 
better they guessed, the special character of the 
town and at one stroke they convert it, they in- 
struct it, and succour it. . . They certainly were not 
ordinary men: nearly all were men of letters... 
they had excelled in professorships and in pulpits 
... some of noble birth . . . three of royal blood. . . 
What a strutting doctor, what much honored pro- 
fessor would today accept a primary school in an 
obscure village? 


The significance of the work of these twelve men is bet- 


ter understood when we translate the words of Father Cue- 
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vas: “With them . . . came civilization and only since then is 
there a civilized Mexico.” 

The founding of elementary schools for Indians of 
noble blood went hand in hand with the erection of churches. 
In regard to this, Icazbalceta says: 


(The first efforts of the Franciscans was to erect 
churches and) on an equal to these, schools for 
the children. (These schools, together with the 
other buildings) formed a large patio which served 
for the instruction of doctrine to the adults in the 
morning before work, and also to the children of 
the “macehuales,” or common people, who came to 
receive a religious instruction, it being that the 
school building was reserved for the children of 
the nobles, though that distinction was not ob- 
served rigorously. .. (The girls were instructed in 
the patios also). . . gathered together with the boys 
in the patios, they were distributed there in 
groups, and the most advanced boys came out to 
explain the doctrine to them. Later there were 
girls who filled that position (that of monitor)... 
At first the priests had much trouble gathering 
children, children of their servants or vassals, 
thorities in order that the nobles and leaders 
should be forced to send their children to the 
schools: first example of compulsory education. . . 
Many of the nobles . . . resorted to the subterfuge 
of sending instead of their own children . . . other 
children, children of their servants or vassals. 
(Afterwards they saw the advantages held by such 
servants so made efforts to comply by sending 
their own children)... 


Further mention is made of the education of the girls 
in the following passage: 


Gathered at first in the patios, like the boys, they 
were distributed there in groups and the more ad- 
vanced boys were wont to come out to explain the 
doctrine to them. Later there were girls who filled 
the position of monitor. When the inconveniences 
of such a system were realized, the friars founded 
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homes where maidens and widows were gathered 
under the care of some Spanish matron. Notable 
among these homes was that of Texcoco. Bishop 
Zumarraga (first bishop of Mexico) founded 
schools for girls in eight or nine towns of his dio- 
cese; and, since 1530, upon his insistence, the em- 
press (of Spain) sent six pious women to serve as 
teachers. In 1534 he brought six more women with 
him from Spain. The asylum founded in the center 
of the city disappeared after ten years. . . Those 
girls who came out of the old colleges served in 
the instruction of other girls, having the advan- 
tage of being able to speak the same language—a 
thing which was impossible with the teachers who 
came from Castille. Their knowledge was, in truth, 
somewhat limited: some could read, but in general 
they did not go beyond the doctrine and hand- 
work, for they were taught for the purpose of 
making good wives, that they should know how to 
sew and work (housework). They came out de- 
vout women and well adorned with domestic 
virtues. 


When we realize that the events recounted in the above 
passages occurred between 1524 and 1540 we can appreciate 
their significance. It is of interest to note the date of sim- 
ilar events in our own history of education: 


Free public schools_______________ 1650-1800 
Adult instruction in schools 
EE en ae 1650 
Compulsory education 

Monotorial system 


Other very interesting comparisons of dates may be 
made and the facts investigated in a much more thorough 
way than is possible in this paper. Though events in our 
own history are not directly comparable with those of Mex- 
ican history because of differences in cultural and historical 
background, the educational principles involved in both 
countries have much in common. Nothing brings this out 
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so clearly as an insight into the development of educational 
philosophy as it is manifested in actual schoolroom prac- 
tices. 

The subject matter and method of instruction in these 
early schools are two topics worthy of special mention. At 
first the instruction was in Latin, through the aid of pic- 
tures and dramatization. Later on the medium of expression 
was in either Spanish, Latin, or the vernacular (Otomi, Az- 
tec, etc.). This polyglot condition was brought about by 
the interest taken by the missionaries in learning and teach- 
ing the various languages and by the fact that the students 
themselves were very apt in acquiring the language of the 
schools and that of their Spanish masters. These students 
went out of the schools as teachers and thus spread the 
learning which they had acquired in them. 

The curriculum, aside from the religious instruction, 
was varied according to the needs of the pupils (children— 
adults, peasants—nobles, etc.). 


Fr. Pedro de Gante, relative of the Emperor 
Charles V, . . . founded the great school of San 
Francisco in Mexico, which he directed through 
half a century. . . He gathered there as many as 
one thousand children, whom he instructed in re- 
ligious and civil matters . . . the study of Latin, of 
music, of the song ... he gathered adults with 
whom he established a school of the bellas artes 
and of vocations. He supplied the churches with 
images done in painting or in sculpture; with em- 
broidered ornaments, at times with a mixture of 
feathered works, in which the Indians so well dis- 
tinguished themselves; of crosses . . . of skilled 
workers for the churches themselves, for he had in 
that a house; painters, sculptors, masons, carpen- 
ters, embroiderers, tailors, shoemakers, and other 
skilled workers. .. Without more recourse than his 
indomitable energy, daughter of his magnificent 
charity, he built and sustained a magnificent 
church for many years, a hospital and a great 
establishment which was at the same time a school 
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of first letters, a college of higher learning and of 
propaganda (teacher-training), an academy of 
bellas artes and school of vocations: in fact, a cen- 
ter of civilization. 


Further on he uses the words of Zaumarraga to say: 


“The thing is that in this city and in each bishopric 
there should be a boys’ college for the Indians... 
and a large monastery which should house large 
numbers of Indian girls”. . . On the 6th of January 
of 1536 the famous college of Santa Cruz of Tlalt- 
loleo was opened. ... The opening was celebrated 
with sixty students, a number which rapidly in- 
creased. Over and above the instruction in reli- 
gion and good manners and customs, there was 
taught there: reading, writing, Latin grammar, 
rhetoric, philosophy, music and Mexican medicine. 


There were four major divisions of students in attend- 
ance at the various institutions: 

1. The “naturales” (pure Indians), upon whom were 
showered the best efforts of the educators. 

2. The “mestizos” (of Spanish father and Indian 
mother), who constituted a very difficult social and educa- 
tional problem because most of them were illegitimate chil- 
dren. They were oftentimes abandoned by their mothers 
and left to roam the streets of the city like so many wild 
animals. 


The very license of military life and the lack of 
Spanish women produced, as we have said, in a 
few years after the conquest, a multitude of mes- 
tizos, sons of vice for the greater part. Their 
fathers abandoned them and, as the mothers could 
not rear them due to extreme poverty, they were 
left to roam “lost among the Indians where many 
of them die or are sacrificed” as is stated in a royal 
decree (1553). The evil grew so that the govern- 
ment ordered in that very decree that the mestizos 
should be gathered in suitable places together with 
their mothers and that the fathers be compelled to 
succour and maintain their children. 
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3. The “criollos” (creoles—of American-born Spanish 
parents), whose public (Church-State) education was un- 
dertaken in 1536. 

4. The “espafioles” or “peninsulares” (Spaniards of 
peninsular parents). These were usually sent to Spain for 
their education, as were many of the “criollos.” 


These class distinctions, though carefully indicated in 
the literature and well known to the public in general, were 
never closely observed in the schools after the third quarter 
of the sixteenth century. It is noteworthy that Indian edu- 
cation was rigorously emphasized and that it brought forth 
valuable results in the form of prominent learned men. 
Many of the mestizos were of good birth and family, as is at- 
tested by the fact that Cortéz married the daughter of 
Mochtezuma and that his descendants continued among the 
leading families of New Spain. 

We are accustomed to associate the work of the con- 
quistadores with exploration and conquest, an aspect so 
well characterized by the discovery, exploration, and settle- 
ment of northern New Spain—more particularly of New 
Mexico (1539-1700). Of as much significance are the 
achievements in the field of learning fostered by the institu- 
tions of secondary and higher education. 

Without attempting to present the work of these insti- 
tutions, it will suffice for our purpose to note the founding 
(in the City of Mexico) of some of the more important of 
these colleges. 

1. San Juan de Letran (1529)—formerly the 

school of San Francisco established before 
1529.* 

a. First elementary school for “mestizos.” 

b. Normal school. 

2. Santa Cruz de Tlaltelolco (1536) .* 

a. First school to teach Latin grammar to the 
Indians. 


*See note on succeeding page. 
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. Real y Pontifica Universidad de Mexico (1553). 

a. The oldest university in the New World 

(still functioning as The National Univer- 
sity of Mexico). 

4. San Pedro y San Pablo (1573) .* 

5. Santa Maria de Todos Santos (1573) .* 

6. San Gregorio (1575) .* 

7. San Bernardo y San Miguel (1576) .* 

The purpose, subject matter, organization, financial 
support, historical outcome, and educational results of each 
of these schools can be ascertained by referring to such 
authorities as are cited in the references. 

The student of the history of education in Mexico will 
be struck by the lack of agreement among writers as to 
important historical facts regarding the founding of the 
first colleges. This in itself challenges the student and 
incites a desire to investigate further in order to establish 
the facts more definitely. Aside from this, a study of the 
sources used will reveal to the educator the magnitude of 
the educational program undertaken by the missionaries of 
the sixteenth century. It may be said that this program is 
unparalleled in the history of education in the world. 

The facts set forth in this preliminary study are sug- 
gestive of further striking observations to be made by 
researchers who delve into the works dealing with the 
schools in Mexico. The few brief notes presented here jus- 
tify the following conclusions: 

1. The history of European education on the 
American continent begins with the establish- 
ment of educational institutions in Mexico 
shortly after 1522. 


*Reference to Veytia, Castafieda, Icazbalceta, and Cuevas shows discrepancies in 
dates. This occurs chiefly because many of the schools actually opened before they 
were “founded” (financed by the State through governmental decree). No page refer- 
ence is given for each date as the facts are scattered over many pages of the studies 
cited. 
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2. Many of the modern educational practices had 
their precursors in the sixteenth century in the 
schools founded in Mexico. 

3. The work of the conquistadores, far from being 
confined to exploration and conquest, mani- 
fested one of its most important aspects in an 
extensive and intensive educational organi- 
zation developed through the joint efforts of in- 
dividuals, the Church, and the State. 
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City of Flowers 
By NORMAN MCLEOD 


Xochimilco, city of flowers. 
The bell clear atmosphere envelops 
The wind in silos of sound. 

Along canals that mirror murky 
Miraculous form decompositions, 

The flowers refresh themselves 

With casual moisture. 

Bloom of corrupted flowers 

Over imaginary mounds: death lidded 
The silence momentary rings 
Into the cupped blue sky 

Until the warmer commentaries 
Of life break through 

From Xochimilco, city of flowers. 














Un Cuadro de la Pintura Mexicana Actual 
Por XAVIER VILLAURRUTIA 


la época porfiriana, llamada también de la dictadura, 

que se concluye en 1910, sucede en México la 
épocade la Revolucién. Es evidente que el aspecto social 
de México no es ahora el mismo de hace treinta ajios; el arte 
no es el mismo tampoco: sin duda esta semejanza relaciona 
las dos diferencias, pero no podria ser nuestro objeto inves- 
tigar la naturaleza de tal relacién. Dentro de la época 
revolucionaria, asi limitada por la denominacién anecdé 
tica, se produce la nueva pintura mexicana. Aprovechamos 
la revolucién para hacer el marco del cuadro que procura- 


mos componer. 

La Revolucién nos ayuda a mirar claramente la pin- 
tura actual del mismo modo que el marco ayuda a mirar 
mejor el cuadro. Asi como las cuatro varillas de madera 


limitan nuestra visién, concentrandola, para luego verterla 
sobre la superficie colorida, la revolucién no siendo un 
limite de la pintura es un limite de nuestra atencién. Sin 
peligro podemos afirmar que la época revolucionaria aisla 
sé6lidamente la pintura mexicana viva. No es otra la fun- 
cién del marco: hacer del cuadro una distinta realidad, 
ajena a las realidades que la acompafian. 

Salen, pues, automaticamente de nuestro cuadro y que- 
dan fuera de nuestro marco varias figuras que viven ahora 
s6lo porque respiran un rezagado aire de ayer. Figuras 
extemporaneas, su servidumbre al parado inmediato las 
expulsa de nuestra atencién. jQué expresién personal se 
desprende de las obras de German Gedovius y de Leandro 
Izaguirre? Y, para hablar de pintores ya muertos, jqué 
significa la obra de Saturnino Herrdan a la que se ha querido 
dar un significado racial, nacional, que no consigue sino 
disminuir sus escasas cualidades instintivas? En la obra 
de éste residen, exagerados, todos los defectos de los pin- 
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tores que lo precedieron, todos los defectos de una época 
de mano y paleta serviles. (Habler de él—me ahorra la 
fatiga de hablar de cada uno de ellos y el cansancio de la 
repeticién.) No sélo por su técnica-viciosa manera, her- 
encia de Zuloaga y compaiiia-sino por la representacién 
superficial de las cosas de México,—nos damos cuenta de 
que Saturnino Herran pintaba movida la mano de la paleta 
a la tela por el recuerdo de sus—preferencias extranjeras, 
ciegos los ojos, cerradas la sensualidad y la inteligencia, sin 
desea de buscar un camino propio, entregado a sus admira- 
ciones espanolas—de fin de siglo. A nada mejor que a un 
mal traductor—puede compararsele. A un traductor que, 
a fuerza de amar a los autores que pretendiera traducir, 
hubiese olvidado su propio idioma. 

En vez de pensar en Saturnino Herran como un pintor 
mexicano de ayer, jpor qué no tener presentes a los pai- 
sajistas Velasco y Chausell, duefios de una buena técnica y 
de unos ojos tan limpios el primero que casi tocan el peligro 
extremo de la imparcialidad? 


LAS ESCUELAS DE ENSENANZA 


Antes y después de la revolucién de 1910, la Academia 
Nacional de Bellas Artes permanece sorda a cualquier soli- 
citacién interna, inmévil frente a cualquier llamado exte- 
rior, dormida y sin fuerza para despertar. Hablar de ella 
equivale a hacer la elegia de la muerte por exceso de con- 
servacién. Si tomasemos en cuenta, siquiera por un 
momento, una vieja teoria estética, diriamos que nada— 
hay mas artistico que nuestra Academia porque nada hay 
mas inttil. 

Por fortuna, otras escuelas corresponden espiritual- 
mente al periodo que nos ha tocado en suerte vivir. A ellas 
precisa juntar los nombres de tres pintores:—Adolfo Best, 
Manuel Rodriguez Lozano y Alfredo Ramos—Martinez. 

De Europa regresa Adolfo Best quien, mejor que un 
pintor, es un hombre de teorias, agudo, ingenioso. E] arte 
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popular le interesa. Estudia con atencién sus motivos y 
reduce la decoraci6én de los objetos de arte popular a ele- 
mentos-siete elementos-logrando de este modo—lo que con 
fina ironia y justicia se ha llamado “una taquigrafia del arte 
popular mexicano.” Las escuelas oficiales adoptan el método 
Best que no es sino una pesca, una revisién de algo muerto. 
Los alumnos, con sélo unas cuantas lineas, recomponen un 
mundo ajeno al suyo, artificioso, que cae en la monotonia y 
repeticién de formas mecanicas. Se confunde un método, 
para decorar segin datos arqueolégicos puestos al dia por 
la inteligencia de un hombre, con una escuela de dibujo. El 
aprendiz, cuativo detras de los siete barrotes de la reja del 
método, deforma en seguida su mano y su visién. Pero el 
error de esta ensefianza pasa pronto. El libro donde Adolfo 
Best desarrollé los postulados de su teoria, si no adquiere 
importancia y valor educativos, no pierde su mérito de curi- 
osidad. 

En manos de Manuel Rodriguez Lozano, pintor digno 
de atencién y estudio, sucesor inmediato de Best en la 
Direcci6n de Dibujo, las escuelas fueron dejando de con- 
ceder importancia a los siete elementos. Pasando sobre 
ellos como por sobre llamas, el alumno se encontrabo des- 
ligado, feliz, moviéndose en un campo de mayor libertad ex- 
presiva. Surge entonces un mundo de sorpresas del lapiz y 
los colores de los jévenes estudiantes. Con ello, un indice 
de posibilidades futuras para algunos y, de todos, la aporta- 
cién de un cataélogo de pruebas, documentos para ayudar al 
estudio de la psicologia de la nifiez y de la primera juventud. 
iNo es esto ultimo un resultado educativo epreciable? Aqui 
conviene enlazar, por sus resultados como por sus riesgos, el 
otro esfuerzo educativo de mayor importancia local y reson- 
ancia fuera del pais. Tratase de Las escuelas de pintura al 
aire libre. También en ella los j6venes alumnos se expresan 
libremente. El] campo las regala motivos que producen sin 
contornos de conciencia, sin limites de inteligencia, alum- 
brados por un sentido del color que parece ser una virtud 
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instintiva de la raza. Cambian, simplemente, los utiles de 
trabajo. Los lapices se substituyen por el pincel; a los 
colores aguados, suceden los colores de aceite; a un trozo de 
papel, una tela. A menudo, la ingenuidad de unos ojos sin 
pasado pictérico produce una obra deliciosamente atractiva, 
milagrosa podriamos decir ya que, como el milagro, es el 
fruto de nada. Ocurre preguntarse. ;Esta legién de jéve- 
nes va a convertirse en una legién de artistas? Seria 
inocentes esperarlo. Faltan la conciencia y la inteligencia. 


LA PINTURA MURAL 


En 1921 se anuncia un periodo de tranquila curiosidad 
que desea fijar la atencién sobre el México que si no habia 
nacido de la Revolucién habiase aclarado en ella, depuran- 


dose. 
Los artistas empiezan a tenar ojos para la vida mexi- 


cana, para las artes y los oficios del pueblo; para el mundo 
de formas que parecia haber permanecido oculto a las mira- 
das de los hombres de ayer y que no podia sino entrar en 
servidumbre de la inteligencia que habia de transformarlo 
en materia expresiva. 

No es inttil decir que se exager6 el gusto por ciertos 
temas y motivos populares. Pero, en cambio, jcuadntos fru- 
tos quedaron al final de esta aventura? Los ojos de un 
mexicano superion sentir la atraccién de formas antes in- 
advertidas y desdefiadas: las pinturas de retablos populares, 
la decoraci6n mural de las pulquerias y las expresiones de 
nuestros excelentes grabadores que ilustran la literatura 
popular, vivos y anénimos algunos o muertos de humildes 
nombres: Guadalupe Posadas, Manuel Manilla. 

El Gobierno del general Obregén es una fecha en el 
nuevo acontecimiento de nuestras artes plasticas: la pintura 
mural. Como un agrarista, llega y reparte terrenos-muros- 
a nuestros artistas que no ambicionan llamarse, un mo- 
mento, sino trabajadores. 
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El regreso de Diego de Rivera, viajero por Europa, se 
sobrepone y confunde, casi, con esta fecha. Con José 
Clemente Orozco forma la pareja impar de esta expresién en 
que intervienen: Montenegro, Atl, Alfaro Siqueiros, 
Revueltas, Alba, De la Cueva, Leal, Guerrero, Cahero, dos 
artistas extranjeros, influidos ambos por los temas del 
movimiento: Carlos Mérida, guatemalteco y Jean Charlot, 
francés. Algunos de estos pintores se disuelven en Ja prueba. 
Otros, Alfaro Siqueiros, admirablemente dotado, después de 
la decoracién de una escalera en la Escuela Preparatoria y 
de la Biblioteca en el Colegio del Estado, en Guadalajara, 
se abandonan la pintura mural. Otros sobreviven a su obra. 
De todos queda, si no la estampa de conciencia artistica, la 
huella de su fervor. Fervor nunca visto antes en México y 
que ahora ha desaparecido definiendo, sobre todas, la obra 
de dos pintores: Diego Rivera, Clemente Orozco. 

La trayectoria de Diego de Rivera esta mas llena de 
moralidades que un Apdélogo y tiene sobre muchos de ellos 
la ventaja de ser menos aburrida. Los datos autobiograficos 
que ha publicado en revistas nos ayudan a seguirlo. Su 
aprendizaje se inicia (1897), en nuestra Academia de Bellas 
Artes hasta el tiempo de la direccién del catalan Fabrés, 
quien lo disgusta independizandolo. Sale de México y en su 
estancia en Madrid y en sus viajes por Francia, Bélgica, 
Holanda, produce obras impersonales. A esta época respon- 
den las telas que guarda la sala mal llamada de arte moderno 
de nuestra Academia, tan llenas de niebla impresionista. 
Vuelve a México (1910) y asiste, mas o menos cerca, al prin- 
cipio de la revolucién en el Sur de nuestra Repitblica. Este 
momento tiene el valor indudable de una pausa. En Paris 
busca y encuentra afinidades, influencias: Seurat, Cezanne, 
Greco. Con Picasso, Braque, Gleizes, Metzinger, Gris, par- 
ticipa en el movimiento cubista, haciendo suya la ideologia 
que, mas que una renovaci6én, me parece una reaccién frente 
a la falta de plasticidad del impresionismo, un deseo de vol- 
ver sensibles sobre la tela, a un solo tiempo, los aspectos es- 
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cogidos de un objeto descomponiendo una realidad para 
componer, con cifras plasticas, un cuadro. 

Pero Diego Rivera, “insurgente mexicano,” dichosa- 
mente “‘cansado de no satisfacerse,” deseoso de realizar 
hasta el fin su personalidad, aparta sus cuadros de la dis- 
ciplina cubista. Viaja a través de nuevas influencias-Renoir 
Amistades: Elie Faure-y ciudades: de Italia regresa con 
varios cientos de dibujos, estudios y apuntes del natural. 

En 1821 vuelve a México. Dibuja, pinta. En el paisa- 
je, en las razas indigenas y en los objetos de arte popular, 
encuentra una incitacién de formas y colores. Del arte pre- 
cortesiano—de la escultura sobre todo—recibe una nueva 
dichosa influencia. 

En su primera obra de decoracién mural parece olvi- 
darse de ciertas recientes adquisiciones y su pensamiento 
regresa a Italia. La decoracién del Anfiteatro de lo Escuela 
Nacional Preparatoria—digamoslo con palabras suyas— 
“no logra hacer una obra aut6énoma, y las influencias itali- 
anas son extremadamente visibles.” Sin embargo, esta 
decoracién es bastante para despertar la voluntad de trabajo 
de un buen nimera de jdévenes pintores que lo siguen e 
imitan demasiado rapidamente, ensayando la pintura mural. 
Por un momento, en torno de Diego Rivera, se compone 
un grupo. A Diego se le atribuye los defectos de sus amigos. 
Para su fortuna, ese grupo se disuelve bien pronto. Diego 
queda, sencillamente, solo. 

A la decoracién del Anfiteatro, donde se anticipan— 
figuras de Adan y Eva—las cualidades de un dibujo deseoso 
de buscar y resolver dificultades, fuerte y preciso,—suceden 
decoraciones murales en las que se afirma y define. 

De este modo, en unos cuantos afios, entre incompren- 
siones y alarmas, pinta en los muros de la Secretaria de 
Educacién Publica y en los de la Escuela de Chapingo, con- 
certida en elementos plasticos, la superior realidad de un 
México que nunca antes de él habia sido revelado. Esta 
es su expresién publica abierta, llena de un contenido es- 
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piritual que la hace llegar por sus asuntos primero, por sus 
virtudes plasticas después, al publico no preparado que 
atraido por la simple curiosidad anecdética cae mas 0 menos 
tarde en la cuenta de las cualidades puramente plasticas— 
ordenacién de formas y colores—que sustentan esta obra. 
Orden de dos factores. Si el espectador sencillo llega a las 
cualidades artiticas de esta pintura pasando por su signi- 
ficaci6n externa, anecdética, el espectador preparado neces- 
ita desprender la significacién plastica, que le do una satis- 
faccién preciosa, egoista, para reconocer la funcién social de 
esta expresi6n. 

Paralela a su obra de decoracién mural, Diego Rivera 
desarrolla su obra de pintor de caballete. A la hora de la 
expresién abierta, sucede la hora de intimidad representada 
por un trabajo mas puro, sin la menor sombra de la doc- 
trina y anécdota que aparacen en su pintura mural para 
dotarla de una ideologia revolucionaria. 

Si Diego Rivera probé la firmeza de su espiritu bus- 
cando y encontrando influencias diversas: pintores, escue- 
las, paises, José Clemente Orozco en vez del viaje alrededor 
del mundo hubo de conformarse con el viaje alrededor de su 
cuarto. Hurajfio, contenido, su pintura es la expresién 
iinica de su espiritu. Su vida retirada, la oscuridad que 
sobre él proyectaron ayer sus contemporaneos, parecen 
haberle servido para acendrar una personalidad. 

En sus primeras obras, que la emparentaban en una 
dichosa coincidencia con Toulouse Lautrec, la gente no que- 
ria ver sino una caricatura; en José Clemente Orozco, un 
caricaturista y no de los mas habiles. 

En su primera obra actual encontramos una fuerza 
plastica singular y dramatica. 

En la ciudad, decora un muro de la Casa de los Azulejos 
y el patio principal de la Escuela Nacional Preparatoria. 
En un principio, la decoracién de la Escuela Nacional Pre- 
paratoria—su obra mas importante—no parecia obedecer 
sino a un simple desahogo. Las formas se halla ban escur- 
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ecidas por una intensién satirica. Poco o poco, borrando 
la pintura de algunos muros y respetando, por sus virtudes 
puramente plasticas, aquella que podia sostenerse, Orozco 
ha pasado del desahogo primero a un orden intelectual del 
que, felizmente, no esta ausente supasién carasteristica, 
ahora refrenada. La escalera de la Escuela Nacional 
Preparatoria es uno de los frutos mejores de este momento 
de pintura jural. En ella se advierte el acorde perfecto 
entre la arquitectura y la decoracién. En las pinturas del 
ultimo piso de la Escuela, Orozco se define duefio de un gran 
estilo, que nos transporta a las mejores épocas de la pintura 
italiana, sin que esto quiera decir que sus muros guarden 
ningun recuerdo de ella, ni siquiera una simple alusién. 


NUEVOS PINTORES 


Otros pintores hay que si no intervienen en la hora 
de pintura mural, se mantienen cerca de ella asomados el 
interés y la curiosidad. Ellos son: Manuel Rodriguez Lo- 
zano, Tamayo, Lazo, Castellanos, y otros ain mas jévenes: 
Abrahan Angel, Maximo Pacheco, Miguel Covarrubias, 
Maria Izquierdo y Alfredo Zalce. 

Un incitador, Manuel Rodriguez Lozano; un sensual, 
Tamayo; un intelectual, Lazo; un italiano, Castellanos. 

La pintura de Manuel Rodriguez Lozano puede gozarse 
o no, plenamente. El espectador podra condenarla al cielo 
o al infierno. Pero esta incapacidad de equilibrio no se 
podra ejercer jamas frente al papel de incitador que rep- 
resenta en la nueva pintura mexicana. A su lado, bajo sus 
inspiraciones, Abraham Angel despierta y crece para la pin- 
tura mexicana. A su lado, Castellanos encuentra estimulo y 
fervor. 

Su obra es la hoja de temperatura de su inteligencia 
y sensibilidad mas unidas, indivisibles casi, a medida que 
amplia su curiosidad. En un principio, nuestros ojos sélo 
encontraban en sus cuadros una sensibilidad armoniosa. 
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Ahora que el pintor se ha propuesto buscar y encontrar 
escollos, nos hallamos frente a una inteligencia sensibilidad 
plastica. 

Rufino Tamayo es de Oaxaca, por consiguiente, sus 
ojos estan untados de otras melodias de color que no las 
suaves del mexicano de la meseta. Rufino Tamayo es de 
Oaxaca: selva, fruta, trépico. Su geografia le asigné el 
regalo de una sensualidad sin refinamiento, despierta, di- 
namica. Directa sensualidad de indio que tendra que va- 
ciarse en una pintura lirica, calida y, en cierto modo, ele- 
mental. Su lirismo, su fuerza viva, no se queda en la piel 
ni supone romanticismo y desorden, apenas un relampago 
dionisiaco. Si su paleta es rica, no es ilimitada. Hay pues, 
en Rufino Tamayo un deseo de orden que hace contrapeso a 
su temperamento de grito y color. Mexicano excesivo, mexi- 
cano del trépico, necesit6 pasar por la disciplinade una gama 
llena de los grisos del mexicano discreto, del mexicano de la 
altiplanicie, para limitarse y conseguir, a su regreso, los 
colores suyos de hombre mas instintivo que intelectual. 
j Quién no palpara en la serie mas reciente de sus cuadros un 
deseo conseguido de sintetizar en colores lo plastico mexi- 
cano! Los colores de Rufino Tamayo, vivos, calidos, fru- 
tados, nos acercan a eso que podemos llamar una armonia 
de raza. 

Agustin Lazo es un pintor nuevo, independiente, de 
sensualidad y cultivo muy afinados que ha sabido aduefiarse 
de su expresién resolviendo problemas estéticos con ayuda 
de un buen gusto que aparta, rechaza y se queda, modesto 
y orgulloso, con los utiles necesarios para lograr un delicado 
juego de formas y colores. Sin leccién, sin anecdota, sus 
cuadros son el ejemplo de una pintura desinteresada que 
conoce sus limites y que sabe reducirse y vivir dentro de 
ellos c6modamente, sin excesos romanticos pero, al mismo 
tiempo, sin miserias ascéticas. Los asuntos de sus telas 
estan burlados irénicamente. No es la suya pintura lirica. 
Agustin Lazo no se deja vencer de la naturaleza, de la 
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realidad, no se deja “vencer de Dios” sino hasta el punto en 
que la naturaleza, la realidad y Dios, no rompen la organiza- 
cién plastica que se ha propuesto y su sensibilidad. Incisiva 
y pudorosa a un tiempo, su pintura esta lograda con el 
menor nimero de elementos plasticos y sin mas deseo que 
concurrir a una gradable reunién de voluptuosidad. Teo- 
rizante ha sido llamado alguna vez (1925) este pintor que 
ha recorrido el pasaje de la pintura de simples formas 
deshumanizadas. Su nueva coleccién de cuadros es un 
paso personal y seguro, resultante del ideal de sencillez y 
depuracién que un dia supo imponerse valientemente. 

En Castellanos no triunfa la pasién del color. Tampoco 
la pasién de la inteligencia. Aqui los elementos plasticos 
estan subordinados a una quietud que parece naturalidad e 
inocencia. Ni una ni otra cosa. Castellanos compone y or- 
dena de tan graciosa manera que la compostura rigurosa de 
sus cuadros se advierte apenas. Y su inocencia aparente 
respira tan lejos del milagro que ya constituye un milagro 
nuevo: el de la virginidad que ha sabido conservarse, a 
traves del tiempo y por sobre los rigores de la técnica, con 
un aspecto de inocencia. Por esto, Julio Castellanos parece 
un italiano de ayer. 

Los contornos de sus figuras tienen la precisién lineal 
que se advierte sin necesidad de que el pintor la acuse. Y 
los volimenes, gratos a los dedos de nuestros ojos, no pade- 
cen el cuidado escultérico excesivo. Nada se onlula, nada se 
quiebra en esta pintura serena. Nada se turba en estos 
cuadros en los que el aire parece haberse detenido, cono 
nosotros, a mirar una composicién armoniosa y a seguir la 
melodia de un buen dibujo. 

Otros jévenes piden un lugar en nuestro cuadro, Abra- 
ham Angel, Maximo Pacheco, Miguel Covarrubias, Maria 
Izquierdo y Alfredo Zalce. 

Muerto el primero en plena adolescencia, su pintura 
era la expresién del estado juvenil de su mente; gracia y 
fervor. Unido a esto, una voluntad de trabajo que se con- 
fundia, deliciosamente, con un juego. Sus cuadros tienen 
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la frescura y la malicia de nuestros retablos populares. Sus 
colores parecen extraidos de nuestros fruto y son los de las 
telas que visten, armoniosamente, nuestras clases populares. 

Los primeros triunfos de Miguel Covarrubias los debe 
a sus admirables caricaturas. Pero jeste caricaturista es 
un pintor? o, de otra manera, jse anuncia ahora como un 
pintor? Apenas si frente a algunas de sus acuarelas, al ver 
de qué modo su técnica tiene ya su sabor a virtuosismo, 
ocurre preguntarse: jzCovarrubias ha madurado sin cre- 
cer? Mucho de esto ocurre a Maximo Pacheco, que aprendié 
el oficio al lado de Diego Rivera “como los grandes italianos, 
moliendo las tierras del maestro.” Jévenes entre los mas 
jévenes, estas dos tiltimas figuras aparecen envueltas en la 
incierta penumbra que oculta otras figuras menos definidas 
a cuya claridad el tiempo habra de colaborar, siempre eficaz- 
mente, para disolverlas o fijarlas. Otros nombres han sido 
olvidados incoscientemente o no han sido recordados. Pero 
esa seleccién de la memoria es ya una manera de juicio. Por 
la misma raz6n que estan ausentes de la memoria, estan 
ausentes del cuadro de la pintura mexicana actual que he 
procurado componer. 




















Narciso 
By ELIAS NANDINO 


Por buscar tu mirada me he mirado 
como la estrella en el correr del rio, 
y a pesar de la fuga de tus aguas 
yo quedaba en el centro de ti mismo. 


Es tu vida mi vida con tu cuerpo 
ungido en el abrazo de mis ansias, 
y encuentro que tu alma es alma mia 
amortajada entre tu forma joven. 


El beso de tus labios lo hice beso 
a fuerza de besarte con el mio, 
y asomado a tus ojos vi mis ojos 


en el cristal pulido de los tuyos; 
y fui Narciso por querer mirarte, 
y pude amarme por querer amarte. 
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The Eclipse 


By EDNA BOULDIN 


ANUEL was worried. So were the other fifty inhab- 
itants of Yerbanis, but as the leading citizen of Yer- 
banis it fell upon Manuel to worry the most. The cause 
of his anxiety was very real. The rains upon which the 
villagers depended to grow their crops had stopped. They 
had commenced in June but the first of July had come with- 
out enough moisture’s having fallen to bring up the corn, 
and beans, and chile which would be needed for the winter’s 
rations. The pastures also were brown and dry and the 
burros and cows of the village were poorer even than usual. 
In former years when the rains had been delayed it had 
been a comparatively simple matter to bring them. The 
only thing necessary was for the women to go to the church 
in the afternoon, remove the blessed virgin from her niche 
in the wall and carry her out to see the sad spectacle of the 
dried fields. When this had been repeated several times the 
rains always came. But this year even that did not work. 
Each afternoon the wife of Manuel led the procession out, 
singing and praying, but for some reason the virgin was 
blind to the sight of the parched earth and deaf to all pleas 
and entreaties. At length the people began to mutter that 
it must be the foreigners whose tents were pitched outside 
the village that were to blame. 

At first they had thought it a very fine thing to have 
them there. Did they not pay twice the usual sum for 
chickens and eggs? Hadn’t they given most of the men of 
the village work helping to set up the tents and build the 
queer tower which reached toward heaven? But of late the 
peones had begun to wonder. They did not understand 
what these Americanos wanted anyway. They were not 
miners, for they had no picks or spades. They did not seem 
interested in ranches, and apparently they had nothing to 
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sell. As far as the peones could see they did nothing at all 
but sit and put figures on pieces of white paper. Only once 
a day could they be counted upen to emerge and that was 
at noon. Then one of them would come out with a three 
legged stand on top of which was a small rod. This they 
would set up with the rod pointed toward heaven. In a 
few moments they would take the stand back inside the tent 
again. 

One day Manuel, who served in the double capacity of 
alcalde and postmaster, had a thought. He remembered 
that it was after the foreigners arrived that the rains had 
stopped. Before their coming the clouds which gathered 
each morning over the Sierra Madre to the west had moved 
on to drop their moisture over the village in the afternoon. 
Now, though they could be seen and though often the rum- 
bling of distant thunder could be heard, the clouds never 
left the mountain tops and what rain they contained fell on 
the wooded slope of the Sierra. 

“Was it possible,” Manuel asked himself and the vil- 
lagers, “that these foreigners with their three legged instru- 
ment could stop the rains?” 

Next day when Don Carlos, the Americano who owned 
the nearby ranch, came after his mail, Manuel decided to 
consult him about it. Now Don Carlos, whose friends 
called him Charley, was a great “kidder,” and though 
Manuel could laugh loud and long at the clowns in the 
Matachines he did not recognize a foreign clown when he 
saw one. ‘The chance to have a little fun at Manuel’s 
expense was too much for Charley! His love of a joke over- 
came his discretion. 

“These senores,” said he in his fluent but bad Span- 
ish, “are what is known in my country as astronomers. 
They wish to learn to work the sun and moon just as I work 
my automobile. The reason that they are here is that other 
places would not allow them to stop the rains. Yerbanis is 
a small villare. There are few cornfields nearby. The pres- 
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idente thought it would not hurt for them to come here. 
But keeping off the rains,” he said, warming to his subject, 
“is not the worst. In September they plan to put out the 
sun. They have promised to turn it on again but quien 
sabe—they may not be able.” 

With which cheering information he threw the mail 
pouch in his car and departed. He left consternation 
among the peones and trouble for the astronomers, but of 
this he was blissfully unconscious. 

All next day the village buzzed with gossip. Whenever 
two or three men met they talked of nothing but the astron- 
omers, and their wickedness. Finally two things were 
decided upon. A man should be sent to the neighboring vil- 
lage of Cuencame to beg the loan of a virgin conceded to be 
more powerful than that of Yerbanis, and Manuel was to 
go to the foreigners’ camp and ask them to leave. The mes- 
senger for Cuencame set off immediately, but Manuel 
waited until next day to pay his visit of ceremony. Then, 
dressed in tight blue trousers and a pink shirt with his 
biggest sombrero on his head he walked across to the tents. 

It happened that the day was Sunday, and all the 
astronomers except Professor Witherspoon, head of the 
expedition, had decided to leave their figuring and take a 
hike to the top of a neighboring hill. The professor, who 
was addicted to mental rather than physical exercise, elected 
to remain at home and help Sam, the Chinese cook, guard 
the camp from hungry dogs and curious goats. Left alone 
he wrote a letter to his wife and then by way of relaxation 
fell to working out the angle of the inclination of the lunar 
orbital plane to the ecliptic. He was aroused from his 
absorbing work by the uncomfortable feeling that someone 
was looking at him. He glanced up and found Manuel 
bowing in the doorway. Professor Witherspoon, Ph.D. of 
Harvard, Fellow of Oxford and Cambridge, and national 
authority on eclipses, wondered what he should do. He 
spoke Copernican and Einsteinan fluently, but his Spanish 
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had been learned from a phrase book and a six weeks’ con- 
versational course. For a moment he could recall none of 
that. Then it began tocometohim. “Page one of the book, 
‘Someone knocks at the door, one calls out, “quien es?”’ ” 

But there was no door. Manuel could not knock, and 
the professor did not need to ask who it was. “What came 
next? ‘Pase, sefior, y sientase.’”’ Here was something he 
could use. He invited Manuel to come in and be seated. 
Manuel replied in rapid Spanish and remained where he 
was. Then the professor remembered Sam who was fluent 
in Spanish of a kind and pidgin English. The Chinese 
came wiping his hands on his apron. He grasped the situa- 
tion immediately. 

“He say he no speak English.” 

The professor blinked, grateful that none of his col- 
leagues were about. “You talk to him. Find out what 
he wants.” 

It was evidently a plenty, for it took Manuel five min- 
utes and much gesticulating of arms and shoulders to get 
it said. When he finally ran out of breath Sam translated, 
“He say it no rain; beans, chile, corn, no grow.” 

“Well, it took him a deucedly long time to say it. Why 
does he come tell me about it? What can I do?” 

Once more Manuel waxed eloquent. Once more the 
hands waved and the Spanish poured forth in what seemed 
a never ending flood. Finally it did stop. 

“He say,” announced the interpreter, “since you come 
it no rain. No rain, no corn, no frijol, no chile. He say it 
your fault. Every day you run clouds away and pretty 
soon you put out the sun. He say people of Yerbanis want 
you to go away.” 

“Nonsense! Tell him we are scientists here to study 
an eclipse of the sun, a natural phenomena of nature caused 
by the conjunction of the sun and,” but here Sam, whose 
Spanish was of the kitchen rather than the astronomical 
variety, fled back to his pots and pans. 
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Manuel retreated also, going to join the crowd which 
was waiting for him in front of the adobe building which 
served the village for a saloon or cantina. 

“What luck, amigo?” someone called as he approached. 

“Nada. These sefiores are not only wicked but crazy 
as well. Unless the blessed virgin from Cuencame helps us 
they will ruin us with their machines of the diablo.” 

The crowd muttered angrily and fell to discussing the 
matter hotly. The young men were in favor of wrecking 
the camp immediately and one of them even proposed shoot- 
ing the foreigners, but Manuel, who had a wholesome 
respect for everything American, restrained them. How- 
ever, such weighty deliberations called for a lot of drinking 
and as the afternoon wore away the crowd became an angry 
mob. When the rest of the scientists passed by on their 
way to the camp they were pelted with stones and insults. 

It was lucky for the astronomers that Don Carlos grew 
restless that afternoon and decided to drive in for a visit 
with his countrymen. He was surprised to find them clos- 
eted in one of the tents peering out uneasily. Sam was 
called in to give an account of the morning’s visitation. Con- 
science stricken, Charley went out to try and settle the dif- 
ficulty. He had a hard job of it and might have failed if 
it had not been for the two good arguments he always wore 
tied down on his hips. As it was he spent the night in the 
camp and sent Sam on his horse to bring two of his men to 
guard the scientists. 

The guard proved to be unnecessary, however, for early 
next morning the man who had been sent to Cuencame 
returned with the borrowed virgin. That afternoon every 
woman in the village turned out to help carry her in proces- 
sion to the cornfields. It was noticed that they had hardly 
left the church when the clouds gathered over the sierra 
became very dark. Soon thunder was heard and then the 
rain began to fall in sheets. The women turned and ran but 
their black dresses and the rebosas over their heads were 
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soaked before they could regain the shelter of the church. 
From then on it rained regularly every afternoon in spite 
of the fact that the Americanos built a new tower to try to 
stop it. It rained every afternoon in August and far into 
September. On the fifteenth, the astronomers packed up 
their tents and departed. 

The next day Don Carlos rode in after his mail. The 
roads were too muddy and the arroyos too deep to permit 
his driving the automobile. 

“Well, Manuel,” he remarked as he waited for his mail 
to be sorted, “the foreigners did not succeed in keeping off 
all the rain.” 

“No, sefor. They did not. Nor did they put out the 
sun. On the day in which the ‘eclipse’ was to come, if you 
remember, it began to rain very early and it rained all day. 
Not one minute did the clouds leave the blessed sun exposed. 
And listen, sefior. Never since the days of my grandfather 
will the bodegas of Yerbanis have held so much of corn and 
beans and chile. We will be until Christmas harvesting the 
crop, so great it is. Let me tell you, sefior,” he added, clos- 
ing the mailbag, “the Americans are powerful but they 
cannot hope to confound the blessed virgin.” 
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Land Grants 
By HORACE GARDNER 


In the cemented opaqueness of the office 

I found your names a call 

To wild sad dreams. 

Musty old land grants 

With names of blood and beauty. 

Elena Gallegos Grant— 

Ojo del Espiritu Santo Grant 

Eye of the Holy Ghost! 

Nuestra Sefiora de la Luz 

de las Lagunitas—Music of maps forgotten. 
Our Lady of the Light of the Little Lakes! 
Agua Negra... Black Water! 

Bosque del Apache rings on the ears. 
Some poet named these for me to read 
On old and yellowed maps. 
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Xochitl es la Cava? © 
Por LuIs CHAVEZ OROZCO 


sf, intempestivamente, esta pregunta parece ociosa y 
hasta sugerida por un afan de paradoja; pero si se 
estudian con cuidado los antecedentes que la engen draron, 
quizas se llegue a la conclusién de que esta hipdétesis tiene 
fundamentos suficientemente sdélidos para no desecharla de 
plano. 

La leyenda de Xéchitl la conocemos a través de una 
versi6n tnica, la de Ixtlilxéchitl, que esta consignada en 
sus Relaciones. Ni Torquemada, ni Sahagin, ni los Anales 
de Cuauhtitldn, hacen la referencia mas remota de ella. 
Ademas, esta leyenda es un episodio de excepcién en la his- 
toria pre-cortesiana: en ningin otro se atribuye a mujer 
alguna la significacié6n que en este caso se asigna a Xéchitl. 

Cuando Ixtlilxéchit] relata esta leyenda no consigna, 
como acostumbra, la fuente de donde tomé los datos: sus 
referencias son demasiado vagas: “y aun dicen y se halla 
en la historia”—afirma. jQuién dice? {Qué historia es 
esa? Sin duda no es la Original Historia anénima, que el 
autor trae con frecuencia a cuento; tampoco sera la Historia 
de don Alonso AxayAcatl en cuya autoridad constantemente 
se apoya. 

Analizando menudamente la leyenda, se advierte que 
tal como la relata el autor no pudo haber salido de ninguna 
boca indigena y menos podemos suponer que haya sido 
elaborada con vista de algtin texto jeroglifico. Los textos 
jeroglificos exiben nombres de individuos, de lugares y, 
ademas, fechas y correlaciones cronolégical. La escritura 
jeroglifica es incapaz de expresar detalles psicolégicos tan 
sutiles y complicados como los que advertimos en la leyenda. 

Xéchitl y su padre Papatzin, se presentan ante Tec- 
pancaltzin para ofrecerle un regalo consistente en “miel 
prieta de maguey.” El rey se holgé mucho de verlos y les 
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hizo muchas mercedes, y tuvo en mucho este regalo y se 
aficionéd mucho de esta doncella que se decia Xéchitl por su 
belleza, que quiere decir rosa y flor. El apasionado Tec- 
pancaltzin les mand6é que repitieran el regalo y que la 
muchacha lo trajera ella sola con alguna criada (aqui ya 
aparece la duefia de las damas espafiolas). 

Papatzin, no cayendo en lo que podia suceder, acce- 
dio. Pasados algunos dias fue al palacio la doncella, con una 
criada cargada de obsequios para el soberano. Avisado 
el rey, se holg6 mucho y mand6 que sola la metiesen con el 
regalo que traia, y, en cuanto a la criada, que era una vieja 
ama, que la entretuvieran mientras, y que le dieran muchas 
mantas y oro y la regalaran hasta que fuera tiempo de vol- 
ver con su sefora. 

Tecpancaltzin, ante la presencia de Xéchitl, se holgdé 
mucho y traté6 con ella cémo él habia dias estaba aficionado 
de ella, rogandole le cumpliera sus deseos, que él le daba su 
palabra de hacer muchas mercedes a sus padres y aella. En 
estas demandas y respuestas estuvieron un buen rato, hasta 
que la doncella, visto que no tenia remedio, hubo de hacer lo 
que el rey le mandaba. 

Cuando Tecpancaltzin cumplé6 sus torpes deseos, hizo 
llevar a Xé6chit]l a un lugarejo fuera de la ciudad, ponien- 
dole muchos guardas, y envi6 a decir a los padres que habia 
dado la doncella a ciertas seforas para que la adoctrinaran, 
porque la queria casar con un rey vecino suyo en recompensa 
del regalo. Ademas les hizo muchas mercedes y les dié 
ciertos pueblos y vasallos para que fueran senores de ellos. 
Los padres, aunque lo sintieron mucho, disimularon, que, 
como dicen, donde hay fuerza, derecho se pierde. 

El] rey iba a menudo a ver a X6chitl, su dama, que 
vivia en Palpan, muy servida y regalada. 

A poco, Xéchitl parié un nifio, a quién, para expresar 
su origen, se le diéd el nombre de Meconetzin (Nifo del 
Maguey). Esto acaecié, dice Ixtlilxéchitl, conforme a nues- 
tra cuenta, en el afio de 900, al principio del pontificado de 
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Joannes IX y a los tiltimos afios del imperio de Arnulfo, em- 
perador romano, y a los tltimos del reinado de Alfonso IV 
en Espajia. 

A los padres de la doncella, que por tal la tenfan, viendo 
que ya iba para tres afios que no veian a su hija, les daba 
grandisima pena, y procuraban siempre saber en qué lugar 
pudiese estar. Siendo tan grande la ciudad de Tula no la 
podian encontrar, hasta que al] fin supieron que estaba en 
Palpan. 

Como nadie la podia ver, pues el rey habia dispuesto 
que a ninguno de los parientes permitiesen el acceso a aquel 
lugar, buscé Papatzin un artificio para entrar sin que fuese 
conocido. No hallando otro, se disfrazé6, vistiéndose como 
labrador y fingiendo que iba a vender ciertas cosas. A los 
guardas les parecié que era simple y le dejaron entrar. 

Andaba Papatzin mirando por todas partes cuando 
acert6 a descubrir en unos jardines a su hija. Al verla 
con un nifio en los brazos, se enternecié mucho y le pre- 
gunt6 si el rey la habia metido en aquel lugar para que 
jugara con nifios. La hija, aunque con vergiienza, conté6 a 
su padre todo lo que habia pasado con el rey. Papatzin lo 
sintié6 mucho, pero lo disimulé, por ser cosa que tocaba a su 
honor (El! sentimiento del honor, tal como aqui se exhibe, 
es incompatible con las costumbres poligamas de los llama- 
dos soberanos toltecas). 

Dispidiédse el padre y a otro dia fué a ver al rey para 
quejarse de la afrenta—que le habia hecho. Tecpancaltzin 
lo consolé y le dijo que no tuviese pena, pues en haber sido 
cosa de rey no incurria en ninguna afrenta. (Esta concep- 
cién del honor era genuinamente espafiola). Agregé, ade- 
mas, el soberano, que el nifio seria su heredero, porque no 
tenia voluntad de tomar estado con ninguna sefiora. 

Corriendo los afios, Tecpancaltzin acord6 hacer jurar 
por rey a Meconetzin, conocido también con el nombre de 
Topiltzin, que ya era hombres de mas de cuarenta afios y 
muy virtuoso y gran sabio. 





— et awe 
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La exaltaci6n del bastardo Topiltzin engendré envidias 
en el Animo de quienes se sentian con derecho al trono, y se 
desataron guerras sangrientas. 

La sabiduria y la virtud de Topiltzin, tan acendrada al 
principio, se reché a rodar por el despefiadero de las bajas 
pasiones. Cometiéd pecados muy graves, y su mal ejemplo 
cundi6é en la ciudad de Tula y las demas provincias y ciu- 
dades y tierras de los toltecas. Las seforas iban a los tem- 
plos y a las ciudades de sus santurios y se revolvian con los 
sacerdotes y hacian otros pecados graves y abominables. 

Esta fué el anuncio de las calamidades que habrian de 
abatirse sobre los toltecas. Aguaceros, huracanes, sapos 
caidos del cielo, calores y sequias, heladas, granizos y rayos, 
langostas, sabandijas y aves que todo lo destruyen, gorgojos 
en los graneros, pestes y luego guerras intestinas, debilita- 
ron de tal modo a los toltecas, que quedaron a merced de 
las ambiciones de los principes que se sintieron defraudados 
con la exaltacién del bastardo Topiltzin. 

Esta leyenda gue Ixtlilxéchit] consigna en sus Relaci- 
ones para explicar las causas que determinaron la 
decadencia de los toltecas no puede aceptarse, porque sin 
duda alguna su filiaci6n no es indigena. Si el autor la 
hubiera recogido de las paginas de algun texto jeroglifico 
o de los labios de los indios, sin duda alguna que, al con- 
signarla, no hubiera introducido en ella tantas ideas de 
filiacién occidental. 

Este argumento, por ser de caracter exclusivamente 
negativo, claro que nada—prueba, pero si lo reforzamos con 
algunos datos que acrediten la propensién de los primitivos 
cronistas a introducir en el seno de las tradiciones indigenas 
algunas ideas de procedencia espafiola, entonces quizas si 
se conmueva en sus fundamentos la versién de la leyenda de 
Xéchitl. 

Tezoz6moc, historiador indigena, en el ultimo capitulo 
de su Crénica Mexicana, pone en labios de los hechiceros 
que querian explicar el prodigio de la presencia de los 
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espanioles en la playas de Chalchiuhcuecan, la profesia de 
que habian de venir a reinar y poblar estas tierras hombres 
de una pata muy grande con que se hacian sombra y con 
orejas que les servian de fresadas, sin advertir que, al escri- 
bir esto, inconcientemente introducia entre las leyendas de 
los indigenas el pasaje de algiin libro occidental (quizas de 
La Ciudad de Dios de San Agustin, Lib. XVI, cap. 8). 

Si esto es cierto, qué mucho entonces que Ixtlilxéchitl 
preocupado, también sin advertirlo, con los relatos de la his- 
toria heroica de Espajia que el conocia muy bien, nos dé una 
explicacién, si no idéntica cuando menos muy parecida a la 
que la Crénica General de Espaia, de Alfonso el Sabio, 
consigna para explicar el aniquilamiento de los godos en 
tiempos del rey Rodrigo? 

No se necesita sutilizar mucho para advertir, cuando 
menos, semenjazas chocantes entre don Rodrigo y Tecpan- 
caltzin y entre Xéchitl y la Cava. Se dira que la actitud de 
Papatzin es completamente diversa a la del conde don 
Julian. Esto es verdad, pero si el padre de Xéchitl, para 
vengarse de Tecpancaltzin, hubiera conducido sobre Tula los 
ejércitos de los principes rebeldes, entonces tendriamos que 
concluir en que el texto mexicano esta calcado sobre el espa- 
fiol. Adviértase que los amores de don Rodrigo y la Cava 
fueron infecundos y que, por el contrario los de Xéchitl y 
Tecpancaltzin tuvieron el fruto de Topiltzin. Siendo las 
circunstancias diversas, no nos admiremos entonces de que 
los detalles no concuerdenplenamente. 

Que Ixtlilxéchitl, cuando escribia este pasaje de sus 
Relaciones, tenia en mientes recuerdos extrajios a la his- 
toria indigena, é]1 mismo nos lo dice. ;No compara el autor, 
el destino final de Topiltzin con el del rey de Portugal, don 
Sebastian? 

Lo que induce a la sospecha de que Ixtlilxéchitl haya 
sufrido inconcientemente el influjo de la lectura de algtin 
texto occidental son los siguientes datos ques estan rigurosa- 
mente comprobados. El primero es el de que Ixtlilxéchitl 
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era un asiduo lector de los romances espafioles. De ésto todo 
el mundo se puede convencer a poco que examine los manu- 
scriptos del autor que se conservan en el Archivo General _ 
de la Nacién (Seccién de Historia Vol. III). Alli se halla 
este testimonio, que consiste en un romance relativo al 
cerco de Zamora, que pertenecié a la biblioteca del autor. 

Pero si esto no bastara para comprobar que [xtlilxéchitl 
fué un conocedor de la tradicién herdéica espafiola, podemos 
recurrir a otro medio para conseguirlo. Estudiando la 
urdimbre de la técnica en que estén compuestas las Rela- 
ciones, inmediatamente advertimos que la Crénica General 
de Alfonso el Sabio dié la pauta.—Pues jquién podria negar 
que las correlaciones cronolégicas que el historiador mexi- 
cano constantemente consigna en sus obras fueron sugeridas 
por las correlaciones tambiénconstantes que descubrimos en 
la Crénica General? No solamente hay que tener en consid- 
eracién esto: hay, ademas, entre ambas obras una identidad 
en el sistema critico que se siguié al escribirlas. Si, para 
Alfonso X el Sabio, el texto de un cantar de gesta es un 
documento a donde ha quedado perpetuada la verdad his- 
térica y por eso lo transcribe; para Ixtlilxéchitl los cantares 
que andaban en boca de los indigenas a fines del Siglo X VI 
y principios de la centuria siguiente, son las principales 
fuentes a donde hay que acudir para encontrar la verdad 
acerca del pasado precortesiano. 

Cuando lanzamos esta conjetura, como dijimos al prin- 
cipio, no perseguimos ningtn afan de paradoja. Pretende- 
mos, por el contrario, sugerir la necesidad de que nuestras 
crénicas antiguas se sujeten a una critica rigurosa que las 
depure. Esta tarea, pesada y agobiadora como es, no debe 
eludirse, a menos que queramos continuar en la tenebrosa 
ignorancia que hoy nos envuelve y que nos oculta la verdad 
acerca de nuestra historia precortesiana. 




















The Cell of Heavenly Justice 
By A. L. CAMPA 
I 


LTO!” shouted the Mexican captain. The firing squad 
halted solemnly before the prison door and waited for 
the next command. In the dim light of dawn the outline 
of a sturdy adobe prison was almost indistinguishable. This 
calabozo had been designed in Spanish days after the colo- 
nial fashion of the times, with four-foot walls, no windows, 
and only one opening in front. That opening, now firmly 
closed, was a massive, rough pine door reinforced with 
heavy iron clasps and locked with a Moorish contrivance 
edged in jagged design. Over the door, carved on a weather 
beaten cross beam was an inscription that the Mexican in- 
habitants knew by heart and respected almost religiously: 
La Celda del Justo Juez, “The Cell of Heavenly Justice.” 
The squad standing at attention waited for the man that 
in a few moments their muskets would send to eternity. 
These soldiers too knew the significance of the inscription 
on the cross beam. Five similar ceremonies had ended at 
this very prison door; an unseen hand had reached through 
the locked dungeon and robbed the law from the execution 
of justice. Five culprits had been found dead in the morn- 
ing. This mysterious fate that overcame the guilty caused 
the comandante to have the inscription carved on the cross 
beam, and for fully two years it had served as a warning to 
the villagers that Heavenly justice was meted in the village 
of Encinal. 

“El reo,” ordered the Captain in a low tone to the 
jailer. Raising his lantern to the Moorish lock, the jailer 
introduced a heavy iron key and set his light on the ground. 
Then, taking the key in both hands, he slowly turned it. 
Simultaneously a sudden force from within threw open the 
door, sending jailer and lantern sprawling on the ground. 
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“Ave Maria Purisima!” exclaimed the old carcelero, 
and before anyone knew or could realize what was happen- 
ing, a crazed maniac with bulging eyes and dishevelled hair 
had thrown himself against the soldiers, panting and ges- 
ticulating wildly. 

The soldiers pinned the condemned man by the arms 
lest he should become dangerous, and looked to the equally 
surprised captain for orders. The frenzied man was still 
wriggling and trying to say something that no one could 
understand. Only a fragment of a torn shirt and the upper 
portion of his cotton trousers clothed him. It seemed that 
his clothing had been torn from his body. 

“Agua!” he managed to say. One of the soldiers, at 
the nod of the Captain, opened his canteen and placed it to 
the madman’s lips. In the safety of armed men and with 
a breath of cool, morning air, the man’s feeling subsided 
enough to talk, though still very incoherently and with vis- 
ible traces of mental anguish. His bloodshot eyes had 
partly gone back into their sockets, but still maintained the 
wild look of a man who has just suffered the tortures of 
third degree. The soldiers relaxed and waited eagerly to 
hear the verdict of this unusual cell, while from the open 
door emanated the strong odor of charred cotton tinged 
with a peculiar stench of scorched flesh. 


II 


José Pacheco was an industrious youth in the village 
of Encinal in the state of Durango, situated in the northern 
part of Mexico. José lived peacefully, anticipating his mar- 
riage to Alicia Mondrag6én, an equally pleasant and indus- 
trious peasant girl in the Hacienda of Don Joaquin Lépez 
Logrono. It was well known to the rancheros that José’s 
wedding would take place as soon as the last load of corn 
had been gathered and placed in the cribs of Don Joaquin. 
The young eligibles constantly chided and bantered José 
with allusive and meaningful remarks that, though said in 
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jest, were too piquant for a groom-to-be, so José blushed 
and tried to change the subject of conversation. 

“Have you noticed how slowly the corn ripens this 
year José?” some one would remark, and others followed 
with: “Cold weather should warm things up for you mi 
amigo!” “Yes, first the corn then the rice, and then what 
José?” With such talk, a bit brusque and yet quite inno- 
cent, the ranchers burst into hearty laughter at the expense 
of a prospective groom. 

Today the young fellows were in higher spirits than 
usual. There was to be a big fiesta and baile on Saturday ; 
one of those social affairs that Don Joaquin, in spite of his 
mal genio, sponsored to keep up the prestige of a wealthy 
hacendado. 

All the village participated in these fiestas and the 
charming senoritas were afforded an opportunity to cast 
devastating smiles at the promising young muchachos. A 
trovador or two would be there to sing and compose trovas 
and décimas at the whim of some lovelorn youth or admir- 
ing suitor. But best of all, José would dance all night with 
Alicia. Now that he was engaged to her there would be no 
objection, and perhaps he would press her hand as they 
joined hands in a cuna or some other folk dance. After 
the fiesta he would see her home, though in the presence of 
her aunt, that omnipresent duefa, always in the way. 


III 


Few weeks had ever dragged on so slowly for José. 
But even so it was already Thursday, two days before the 
fiesta. Instead of going to the fields he had volunteered to 
prepare the thrashing floors. Every year the wheat was 
stacked in four round stacks around which was built a cor- 
ral where the year’s crop of colts trampled the grain out 
with their sharp, unshod hoofs. 

José had been repairing the corral around the stacks, 
but neither his eyes nor his thoughts were with his work. 
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His mind was dwelling on Saturday night and his eyes 
were fastened on the door of a small adobe house on the hill 
above. For the last half hour he had been watching the 
doorway with an occasional glimpse at the sun to see if he 
had judged the time correctly. At last a lithe-bodied ser- 
vant girl skipped from the doorway with a large earthen 
jar, going in the direction of the spring. It was Alicia on 
her way to get the day’s supply of water. At such times 
José managed to be within sight, and Alicia very conven- 
iently chose the same hour for drawing water. Once they 
had met at the spring and had been surprised by other less 
fortunate girls who had no fixed hour for drawing water. 

José, upon seeing his sweetheart, decided that he was 
very thirsty and would go to the spring for a drink, but 
just as he dropped his tools he heard the sound of hoofs. 
It was Don Enrique, the young son of Senor Lépez Logrojio, 
riding by. “Que suerte!” José would be content with the 
usual wave of the hand and a radiant smile from the dis- 
tance. Being engaged to Alicia, he had the privilege of 
calling on her, but he was tired of carrying on a conversa- 
tion in the presence of a duefia; he wanted to talk in the 
open, and alone by the spring as he had done once before. 
He went on working mechanically and soon lost himself in 
imaginative anticipation of the fiesta and of his forthcoming 
union with Alicia. 

A few minutes later José was suddenly taken from his 
vagaries by what seemed to be the cry of a woman. He 
listened for the sound again, but apparently he had mis- 
taken the neigh of a horse or the barking of a dog while lost 
in his musings. Then he remembered that Alicia had not 
returned from the spring, but his fears abated as quickly as 
they had arisen when he saw the familiar form carrying the 
earthen olla, like a Greek maiden he had once seen in a pic- 
ture hanging in the sala de recibo of Don Joaquin. His 
heart went out to his beloved as he waved back and watched 
her disappear into her home. “Some day,” thought José, 
“she will draw the water from the spring for me.” 
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The sun had run its course that day and with a fiery 
glow was slowly sinking in the horizon, thus ending the 
day’s work for the farmers of Encinal, who, in the absence 
of a factory whistle to mark their working time, clocked 
themselves with nature’s timepiece—the sun. Throwing 
his leather jerkin over his shoulders, José tilted a broad- 
brimmed Spanish hat over his right temple and started in 
the direction of the spring. Instead of following the usual 
path worn deep by years of use, he went directly to a hol- 
low pine and searched it with his hand. Not finding any- 
thing, he smiled and went further below to a large rock by 
an overhanging ledge. Alicia was fond of playing tricks 
upon her sweetheart; she would hide her messages in dif- 
ferent places just to increase José’s joy upon finding them. 
Tonight he searched every possible place until dark and 
found no message, for Alicia had not left the message she 
had carried with her. 


After a hasty supper, José called at the home of Dojia 
Dolores, Alicia’s widowed mother. They sat in the parlor 
with the rest of the family and talked about the year’s crops, 
the early frost, and other subjects equally uninteresting to 
both lovers. José tried to catch Alicia’s eye, but she pur- 
posely avoided his gaze. After a two-hour visit he bade the 
family good night. Alicia’s usual firm grip was gone—it 
was a limp hand she offered her lover. 

All night long José tossed nervously in bed. Had 
Alicia changed her mind? Had some other man won her 
affection, or had he done something he should not have? 
Numerous questions arose rhetorically in his mind, and 
Alicia’s cold handshake and evading look hovered over him 
until dawn when he was able to doze off for an hour before 
day break. José was glad that the night was over, and with 
the day’s work before him he could occupy his mind and 
forget the night’s affair. 
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IV 


Today as the men attempted to jest, they were met 
with no response from the usually jovial José. One of his 
closer friends came near to him as they pitched bundles of 
wheat upon the ox-cart and ventured: “What’s the matter, 
companero? Something wrong?” 

“Oh, no!” answered José, forcing a smile. 

It was impossible to see Alicia on her way to the spring 
this afternoon, for all hands were busy bringing in the 
wheat. If only he could see her now! José looked at the 
sun and judged by its height that Alicia would be on her 
way to the spring just now. Was someone else there to 
wave at her? “Maldita suerte!” 

At last the mayordomo ended the day’s work with a 
longed for, ‘““Vdmonos!” and the drivers started their teams 
with a vigorous “Arree buey!” The carts began creaking 
their homeward journey, bringing to a close another day. 
José threw a wooden-pronged pitchfork over his shoulder 
and left the field workers with a gay “Hasta manana, 
muchachos.” 

He quickened his step as he approached the hollow pine, 
and reached it almost at a trot. With hand outstretched 
he reached into the bosom of the tree and felt the message 
that he had missed the day before. Not waiting until he 
should get home to read it, he unfolded it and began to 
read avidly. Hardly had he read half of it when he turned 
pale, exclaiming in a loud whisper: “Dios Mio!” He 
crumpled the message in his fist and released it as he looked 
towards the closed door of Alicia’s home. When he tried to 
read again his eyes had filled with tears of anger. 

Then clenching a powerful fist, he said between his 
teeth with all the determination of justly aroused ire: “You 
damned gachupin, I'll make you pay for this!” The 
woman’s cry of the preceding afternoon had been Alicia’s 
futile call for help, and José had failed to heed it. 
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V 


The carefree, happy atmosphere of Encinal had as- 
sumed a gloomy air. It was the day before the fiesta, but 
now the big baile was out of the question. All the village 
had turned out for a different purpose. Court was being 
held in one of the large halls in the home of Don Joaquin. 
The judge, a bald-headed, blue-eyed Castilian, peered over 
his glasses at the crowd that overflowed the room, request- 
ing silence before passing sentence. Then looking down at 
José he repeated the words that the defendant fully anti- 
cipated : 

“T condemn you to die at sunrise!” 

In another room of the enormous home of Lépez Lo- 
grono lay the only son and heir of the family, with a knife 
thrust dealt by the hand of an irate lover who sought to 
avenge the shame brought upon his sweetheart. In twen- 
ty-four hours a rejoicing, carefree girl had been robbed of 
the only possession she cherished, her honor; a jovial, happy 
lover had turned assassin, and the name of a noble Spanish 
family had run out in Durango. 

Now José was to spend the night before his execution 
in that awful Cell of Heavenly Justice. Would the cell live 
up to its tradition? Would he be found guilty in the eyes 
of that unknown judge? That was the question in the 
minds of all his friends, as the crowd dispersed at the end 
of the trial. 


VI 


It was dark when the jailer returned. He swung the 
massive portén on its rusty hinges and placed a lighted 
candle in the center of a rough, colonial pine table; then 
turning to the prostrate form sitting on the earthen floor, 
the old man said in a half—entreating tone, “There, amigo, 
a candle for your prayers tonight. “Buenas noches.” 

What a sudden turn all of José’s plans had taken! 
Soon he, too, would be gone from this world; gone from the 
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life of his loved Alicia. He was not remorseful in the least 
for what he had done. If he had it to do over he would do 
no different. José’s eyes wandered around the empty room. 
He shuddered at the utter barrenness of the cell. A wooden 
table and a candle was all the company he had. Soon that 
candle would melt away like the hopes of a happiness he 
had once entertained. 

In the stillness of the night he heard the baying of Don 
Joaquin’s hounds. He strained his ears eagerly to catch 
any sounds about him; even that would be company! He 
heard a foot fall; someone was moving outside! His heart 
began to pound excitedly in his chest. A messenger of 
death! Again, it might be Alicia coming to say a last 
good-bye. But no, it was merely a hallucination. 

José was getting nervous. As he walked around the 
cell, his shadow, large and imperfect, followed him along 
the wall. He thought of saying his prayers and glanced at 
the candle; it could burn for an hour more yet. Once more 
he sat down and watched his bare feet. Such disgrace! 

For a moment José forgot Alicia and began to specu- 
late on the mysterious death that had taken such a heavy 
toll. Would he, too, lie outstretched with a cadaverous 
grimace on his face or would he live to face the firing squad. 
He could see the barrels ominously pointing at him and 
waiting for the command of execution. FUEGO! José 
started as the word “fire” went through his mind, and re- 
membered that he had not said his prayers. He would try. 
He got on his knees determined to prepare for his last. Im- 
possible to start! A bit of dirt sliding along the wall caused 
him to jump to his feet expecting to find a ghost or an ap- 
parition ready to take his life. José had heard so many 
stories about how condemned men had died in this cell. A 
second and heavier stream of dirt rolled along the wall and 
caught his attention to a crack in the wall close to the ceil- 
ing. From that crack the dirt continued to roll as though 


pushed by some moving object. 
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In a moment more José’s skin had tightened about him 
with a cold chill that covered his body with gooseflesh. An 
enormous scorpion was trying to come down the crack, but 
could not gain a foothold. Six inches of its enormous hairy 
body was fully in view as it clung to the fissure in the wall. 
Finally it ventured completely out along the uneven mud 
plaster, and continued to crawl. José looked about the room 
for a rock or a stick to hurl at this venomous spider, but 
the cell had been carefully cleaned out of every loose par- 
ticle. 

Halfway down the wall the scorpion lost its hold and 
fell the remaining distance to the earthen floor with a dull 
thud. Its menacing pincers went up immediately like the 
horns on a Texas longhorn, as it raised its greyish belly on 
four pairs of bony legs. José kept his eyes riveted on it 
and watched every move. Twelve inches of the most vicious 
spider known lay before him! The scorpion charged. José 
ran around the table. Again and again the spider raised its 
lance to deal the fatal blow, but the elusive prey jumped 
over it. More determined than ever, the scorpion tried to 
approach José by moving cautiously towards him. More 
than once José had thought of stepping on the ugly mon- 
ster, but the thought of touching such a dangerous hard- 
shelled creature with his bare foot was too revolting. The 
nocturnal spider snapped its pincers in defiance and made 
for its prey poised on the tips of its stout legs. José backed 
slowly watching his chance for a spring. Step by step he 
kept retreating until inadvertently he ran against the wall 
and stumbled. The scorpion saw his chance and charged, 
but José resorted to a machicueta, turning over his head 
with a handspring that cleared him fully six feet across 
the room. “Caramba!” he exclaimed. “That was too close 
a call!” 

José began to realize that he could not overcome his 
enemy without a weapon. Ah, the table! He would pick it 
up and drop it on the spider. But like a flash it struck him 
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that the candle was good for only a few minutes more. To 
move the table was to extinguish the candle; and that was 
suicide just now. He could already feel the scorpion’s pin- 
cers closing upon his flesh and the sharp sting of the poison- 
ous lance. To be left in utter darkness with this spider 
was fatal. Something had to be done imediately. José 
became desperate. He began to shout. “Socorro! Socorro!” 
But the village was asleep and too far to hear his cries of 
agony. In a moment he would go mad. The spider would 
have him at its mercy. His body would be numb with the 
deadly poison and he too would be found stretched upon the 
floor like his predecessors. 

José tore at his shirt trying to find something to hurl 
at the stubborn scorpion and brought a piece of cloth that 
fell limply at his feet as he threw it at the creature. He 
looked once more at the candle that, like a clock of old, 
seemed to measure the span of his existence. Only an inch 
of it was left. Then a happy idea came to him. He would 
try it as a last resort. His hand went over his shoulder and 
tore a large piece of shirt from his back. To the farthest 
corner of the room José taunted the spider, and then jump- 
ing over it ran to the table. Before the spider could get to 
him he had placed a piece of his torn shirt over the flame, 
and in his nervous hurry had almost smothered the flame. 
He dodged another pass and running by the table once more 
he picked up the burning rag. 

Now José was armed with a weapon. Scorpions suc- 
cumb easily to heat, even to the heat of the sun, and José 
knew it. Like a matador holding out his muleta to a furious 
bull, the young peasant waited for his adversary to charge. 
The scorpion was met every time with the suffocating 
breath of burning cotton. It charged no more. Now José 
was on the offensive. He taunted and followed the spider’s 
retreat, singeing it with the burning cloth. More cloth was 

needed now that his shirt was gone, so he tore part of his 
trousers. At last the spider moved no longer and José 
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threw the remaining cloth over it, watching its wriggling as 
it cooked in the slow fire of his own clothes. 

The suffocating smoke dried José’s throat. The combat 
had completely covered him with perspiration and the sting 
of charred cotton was burning his eyes. A flickering flame 
hardly discernable through the thick smoke sputtered and 
went out, leaving the cell in total darkness with the stench 
of a cooked scorpion. 

A feeble glow in the middle of the room showed the 
funeral pyre of what once had been a menacing spider. The 
last bit of cloth had been consumed, leaving the strong 
fumes without an outlet in that almost air-tight dungeon. 
José, hardly aware that the battle was over, kept his eyes 
riveted where he had seen the last of his adversary, expect- 
ing it to rise once more in the darkness and renew the at- 
tack. What if the scropion had been only temporarily over- 
come with the heat and smoke! Instinctively, he felt in his 
shirt pocket for a match but his hand touched naked flesh— 
his shirt lay scattered in ashes around the room. His only 
hope for light was the crevice under the door, but it was 
hardly daylight. 

Like a man whose avenues of escape have been com- 
pletely cut off, José began to feel the oppression of being 
hemmed in. He was loath to feel along the wall for a loosely 
set adobe lest he should place his hand upon a squirming 
spider. Scorpions had become an obsession to him. In the 
dark he would become an easy prey to a scorpion’s lance. 
He imagined he saw hosts of them coming down the walls 
to attack him. For, thought he, where there is one, surely 
there must be another, and another, and another. Good 
God! If he could only run out of this fatal dungeon; it 
reeked with smoke and hungry, bloodthirsty scorpions! 
The bitter fumes had dried José’s throat and now he could 
hardly swallow. A drink of cool, fresh water from the 
spring out of the gourd from which he used to drink on a 
hot summer’s day when returning from the fields. Oh, how 
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he craved such a drink! But no, he bit his tongue in des- 
peration and not even the flow of saliva would respond. 

The suffocating air added to the discomfort of the poor 
prisoner. He approached the door with a mind to tear it 
down, but the massive prison porton remained impassive to 
the lunges that José made against it. The heavy bolts out- 
side would not yield to such light weight. In the moments 
that preceded the dawn José would lose his mind and die 
from sheer exhaustion and mental agony. His eyes, red and 
swollen, were smarting and watery. His hair, disheveled 
and wet with perspiration, completed the picture of a mad- 


man. 

At last the first signs of dawn began to show in the east 
though unseen to the prisoner in the cell. The crowing of a 
cock, too, made no impression on him now, for José felt a 
ringing in his head and drunken dizziness as he still clung 
to the door, his only hope. Panting for breath he stood 


moving his feet mechanically up and down to warn ap- 
proaching scorpions that he would trample upon them wtih 
his bare feet. 

A dog barked. Someone was moving about in the vil- 
lage. José listened and his ears caught the sound of march- 
ing feet. Thump, thump, thump. The firing squad! Any- 
thing for a breath of fresh air. The marching was clearer 
and nearer. The condemned man heard the command that 
stopped the march abruptly. Then the sound of a key find- 
ing the keyhole gave him a ray of hope though his throat 
was parched and his eyes bulging out of their sockets. 

José waited crouched at the door. At the first sign 
of movement he lunged against it, bounding into the open 
air and into the arms of the firing squad. Like the knights 
of the preceding century the soldiers received the verdict of 
trial by combat and all the village abided by the decision of 
the Cell of Heavenly Justice. 





Nocturno Eterno 
Por XAVIER VILLAURRUTIA 


Cuando los hombres alzan los hombros y pesan 
o cuando dejan caer sus nombres 
hasta que la sombra se asombra 


cuando un polvo mas fino atin que el humo 
se adhiere a los cristales de la voz 
y a la piel de los rostros y las cosas 


cuando los ojos cierran sus ventanas 

al rayo del sol prédigo y prefieren 

la ceguera al perdén y el silencio al sollozo 
cuando la vida o lo que asi llamamos inutilmente 
y que no llega sino con un nombre innombrable 
se desnuda para saltar al lecho 

y ahogarse en el alcohol o quemarse en la nieve 


cuando la vi cuando la vid cuando la vida 
quiere entregarse cobardemente y a oscuras 
sin decirnos siquiera el precio de su nombre 
cuando en la soledad de un cielo muerto 
brillan unas estrellas olvidadas 

y es tan grande el silencio del silencio 

que de pronto quisiéramos que hablara 


o cuando de una boca que no existe 
sale un grito inaudito 

que nos echa a la cara su luz viva 

y se apaga y nos deja una ciega sordera 


o cuando todo ha muerto 
tan dura y lentamente que da miedo 
alzar la voz y preguntar “quién vive” 


dudo si responder 

a la muda pregunta con un grito 

por temor de saber que ya no existo 
porque acaso la voz tampoco vive 
sino como un recuerdo en la garganta 
y no es la noche sino la ceguera 

lo que llena de sombras nuestros ojos 


y porque acaso el grito es la presencia 
de una palabra antigua 

opaca y muda que de pronto grita 
porque vida silencio piel y boca 

y soledad recuerdo cielo y humo 

nada son sino sombras de palabras 
que nos salen al paso de la noche. 
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Eugene Manlove Rhodes, 1869-1934 


EHIND the grave of Eugene Manlove Rhodes there is a 
perfectly formed pifion tree, and beside it two shapely 
junipers. They were the tapers that burned at Gene Rhode’s 
burial. The sun was high priest, the mountain earth he 
loved, the altar. And the attendants with him at these 
hours of communion were those who were his neighbors in 
Tularosa, Hot Springs, Hillsboro, Lake Valley: Hiram Yost, 
who has appeared in many of Rhodes’ tales, Bob Martin, 
another character made more real in Rhodes’ print, and 
about forty others who knew Gene Rhodes from the time 
when everyone thought he was a little “queer,” till the time 
of his wide fame as a Western writer. 

Rhodes’ body was carried upon a truck from Tularosa 
to the pass in the San Andres Mountains. The road skirted 
the north edge of the White Sands and then climbed into 
the range over rocky arroyo beds, through vegas trimmed 
in coral cactus, mesquite, and greasewood clumps. The long 
finger-like cactus was brilliant with green hued prongy 
stems and coral blossoms—coral spread roses upon desert 
rods. Yuccas, too, were in bloom, holding stately white 
candelabra in the bright light of mid-afternoon. 

The men must have been for hours preparing the pit. 
It was dug in white gypsum. They had to pulverize the 
rock. The mound heaped above the earth was powder white. 
Two simple boards were the markers. Gene Rhodes will 
remain for a while as simply identified as any cowboy who 
rested on the plains of the Old West. 

The ranch is the Threadgill ranch; Rhodes’ own place 
was sold years ago. Ex-Governor Curry said that plans 
would be made later to fence an acre and place a memoriai 
stone. For this the artists and writers of New Mexico, 
with Rhodes’ friends, will be responsible. Those who seek 
the place in future years will greatly out-number that com- 
radely few who were mortician, pall-bearers, grave-dig- 
gers, and mourners, all in all. 

T. M. PEARCE. 
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Mary Austin, 1868-1934 


HE death of Mary Austin is too near for us to feel her 

loss. A sinking feeling of misery is simply the personal 
unhappiness of knowing that her kindly, but commanding 
self is no longer on the Camino in Santa Fe. I felt a sort 
of worship for her, not so much of the heart as of the mind, 
and yet of the heart, too, for I have seen her as gentle, as 
sweet, and as feminine as a truly womanly figure could be. 
I say her death is too near for us to feel her loss, because 
she has centered nearly all our plans and thoughts of an 
artistic sort. Albuquerque may have been on the peri- 
phera of her interests, but she was always helpful and 
responsive to my requests, and to those of our organiza- 
tions which sought her. So vigorous is the influence she 
leaves that I believe it will hold us all to the line of march 
until new leaders arise. 

I am so glad I saw her at the Poets’ Round-Up, August 
9, just five days before her death. She was very white, the 
pallor of death even then stealing upon her, and much 
thinner than of these late years. Of her costume I remem- 
ber only the long throw of lace which lay across her shoul- 
ders. She was introduced as “for years the boss of the 
crowd,” and read her poems with a firm voice, the deep 
quality vibrant, rich, but with the shadow there. I was 
touched by the sight and sound. It seemed death was wait- 
ing for the poet who read “In Papagueria” and four little 
song-hymns to the saints of New Mexico, Santa Doucelina, 
San Isidro, the Guadalupana, and San Francisco. Through 
the long living room I saw Dr. Mary leave across the lawn in 
the company of someone I did not recognize. The grey 
hair, the lovely lace across the shoulders, the slow pace are 
the last picture-memories I carry of a great woman. 

Death came in her sleep in the afternoon. It stole upon 
her in an unguarded moment, though the watch had been 
kept constantly for many months. One has the feeling that 
waking Dr. Mary could have faced death and won. Her will 
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had conquered before. Now she has entered into the new 
world of experience which she has drawn near at other 
times. And she will write a greater book than she has 
written before, a book which celebrates not the Earth Hori- 
zon but the “blue-cloud horizon.” “I have known, to some 
extent, what the Earth Horizon has been thinking about. 
Measurably, its people and its thoughts have come to me. 
I have seen that the American achievement is made up of 
two splendors: the splendor of individual relationships of 
power, the power to make and do rather than merely to 
possess, the aristocracy of creativeness; and that other 
splendor of realizing that in the deepest layers of ourselves 
we are incurably collective. At the core of our Amerindian 
life we are consummated in the dash and color of collectiv- 
ity. It is not that we work upon the Cosmos, but it works 
in us. I suffer because I achieve so little in this relation, 
and rejoice that I have felt so much.” 
T. M. PEARCE. 


When I Am Dead 
By MARY AUSTIN 


This is what I shall do 
When I am dead. 


When the hot wind frets not 

Nor the sharp sleet; 

When weariness wears not my heart, 
Nor stones my feet; 

When the fire’s spell is unbound 
And I faint no more for bread ;— 
How well I know what I shall do 
When I am dead! 


I shall take a white road 

On a warm last-lighted hill, 

Where saffron-shod the evening goes, 
Where the pale gilias unclose 

And the flitter-moths are still. 
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I shall take a high road where the flock scent lingers 
In the browsed sage and the blue, bush-lupin fingers, 

I shall find a by-road by the foot changes 

Till I come where the herders’ fires 

Blossom in the dusk of the grape-colored ranges. 


And I shall sit by the bedding fires 

With the little, long armed men, 

Eleheverray and Little Pete and Narcisse Julienne— 
For what can come when sense decays 

They being even as I, and all of us being dead— 

And the dull flesh fails, 

But that man is one with his thought at last 

And the Wish prevails? 


So it shall be day an we will, 

With a burnished blue hot sky, 

And a heat dance over the open range 
Where tall pale guidons of dust go by. 

Or it shall be dark, as we choose, 

At the lambing pens under Temblor hill 
With the mothering mutter of the ewes, 
And a wind to which the herd grass cowers, 
While the dogs edge in to the watching fires 
And darkly the procreant earth suspires. 


So it shall be when Balzar the Basque 
And the three Manxmen 

And Pete Giraud and my happy ghost 
Walk with the flocks again. 





Book Reviews 


Horizons of Death—Norman Macleod—Parnassus Press, 1934—$1.50. 


A slim, artistically-bound-and-printed volume, full of 
beauties. Only forty-four poems, some 800 lines in all, but 
most of them memorable in form and content. Four parts, 
each strikingly entitled: Slayers of Enemy Gods; Corntas- 
sels and Prayersticks; Out of Esthetic Air; and Biography 
in Blues. All but one of the poems in Free Verse, a remark- 
ably individual and personal free verse, unlike that of any 
of the other masters of this medium. Here, for a taste, 
from The Lost Ones Back from New Mexico: 


The ceremonial flute 
Is an eerie of blue sound, streaming like fire, 
And we are afraid that the night will blaze 
With grief (and be consumed) but then it is quiet 
And the mountains pulse with our thought 
And the crosses assever the burden 
Of flesh and the blood there and the silence. 
We are interlopers out of a pale land 
And we have come here lost and are frightened. 
Give us the means of bringing the lost ones back. 


An irregular regularity. A magnificent, chanting 
rhythm. 

Then, what beautiful and original metaphors. Some of 
these: 


There is much time to wrap with my thoughts 
A blanket around me (Stride on the Desert). 


When the sun is a path of horizontal yellow 
And the sky is copper bled 
And stained upon the mind, 
My thought goes out to you 
As the gesture of my hand 
(Homage upon Precedence of the Night). 


The days are a requiem 
To be intoned softly (In Memory: Northern Navajo). 
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The dew on the wilderness of roses 
Was a lavender for the air and syringas 
Were whitebreasted birds in the early silence. 
(Early Walk to the Desert). 


The bald tops of the mountains 
Were above the snowline and ptarmigans 
Were a white silence of the hills (Bitter Root). 


Many more, had I space for them. Speaks the genuine 
poet, here the authentic voice of our western spaces, the 
lover of our wild western wastes. 

Then, we have the poems where the poet of man speaks 
—Pilgrimage; Newsreel; Saltair; Horizon of Death in New 
Mexico; Home Corral; Boulevard Stops—powerful, poig- 
nant, a sort of reluctant pathos breathing through them. 
No poet has caught better, I think, the nostalgic feeling for 
our lost youth—nor is there any of the sentimentality of 
Longfellow nor the moralizing of Wordsworth—than this 


poet has in Saltair. And, is this a whole generation speak- 
ing: 


The philosophy of our time was written by bootleggers 
And we went to the speakeasies for knowledge and "hope 


And the taste was bitter in our mouths. 
(Horizon of Death in New Mexico.) 


As I am not writing this for a commercial magazine, I 
can be as personal as I please, and I want to be personal, 
for I remember Norman Macleod as one of my very bril- 
liant students, and I remember also the verse he wrote in 
those days. That verse, I thought, was strong, full of 
energy, hard and intellectual, but lacking in beauty and 
even, a bit, in humanity. It still retains its energetic and 
intellectual qualities, but it has softened, too, and now there 
is definitely beauty in it. The poem is dedicated to “A Bit- 
ter Age.” I think Norman means our own period, but I 
am going to choose to interpret it as his own bitter age 
which he has passed through, his own Purgatory, through 
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which he has purged himself of bitterness. A work of 
genius. Read it. 
GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 


Albuquerque. 


Jalisco-Michoacan—Salvador Novo—Imprenta Mundial, Mexico, 1933 
—$1.50 (Pesos). 


“Salimos para Guadalajara el dia 29 de septiembre.” 
With the foregoing words Salvador Novo begins his inter- 
esting book on Jalisco and Michoacan, two of the most pic- 
turesque states in Old Mexico. The purpose of the trip 
through these states is to inspect the schools (Sefior Novo 
is both a professor and a literary artist) ; however, the 
reader is more interested in the impressions of peoples and 
things which the book affords. Sefior Novo succeeds in 
giving a true picture of Mexico’s tremendous educational 
problem, together with his own personal reactions and 
reflections. 

The author describes a twelve day journey through 
Mexican cities and villages. He observes the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants somewhat in the manner of a 
truly intelligent tourist in his own native Mexico. Native 
rural schools are visited where the Indians count the school 
as part and parcel of their own lives. They are moving 
forward toward a future Mexico, and not backward as was 
the case before the Revolution to “un pasado europeo en 
modas, habitos, leyes, y functionamiento.” The new system 
in Mexico is, therefore, a spiritual reconstruction by means 
of the old school. Real teachers are needed for this task. 
Pedagogs of the old order will not do. The Indians must 
be taught the Spanish language and the ideals of the New 
Order. 

In a lighter vein, Sefior Novo describes some of the 
characteristic manners and customs of the people. Games 
of chance thrive even in the villages, and receive the phil- 
osophical comment of the author that such games, like the 
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National lottery, represent the Mexican’s attempt to escape 
reality. Even the food of the provinces is described, as, for 
instance, the breakfast in a certain town, which consisted 
of “chocolate, yemitas, café con leche, jugo de naranja, 
‘bisté,’ frijolitos y copa de leche.” “Basquet bal” and tennis 
are rapidly gaining favor with the youth of Mexico, and are 
indulged in side by side with the danzas of the viejitos, 
danced by white pyjamed Indians who “zapatean con los 
huaraches.” 

There are a few scenes in the book which might be 
referred to as “algo picante.” For example, the little song 
about the chilero y la chilera, and the anecdote told of the 
bandit Chavez, who passed through a town and left so 
many girls to become mothers of his children that these 
sefioritas were referred to as Chaviadas. 

Other anecdotes of a different nature, personal observa- 
tions, and brief philosophical comments serve to save the 
book from being a mere travelogue. Sefior Novo’s style 
here is simple, direct, and forceful. The author is one of 
Mexico’s younger writers. He is novelist, poet, short story 
writer, and a translator from French and English, having 
done some excellent translations in addition to his original 
works. 

F. M. KERCHEVILLE. 
Albuquerque. 


Fire in the Night—Raymond Otis—Farrar and Rhinehart, 1934— 
$2.00. 


In a way, Raymond Otis’ book, Fire in the Night, can 
be compared with Norman Douglas’ South Wind. Both 
show cross-sections of life in small communities in which 
are assembled people of many cultural backgrounds and 
degrees of sophistication, whose lives are mixed more inti- 
mately than they would be in a larger community. Otis 
does not aim to cover so wide a range of influences nor so 
many neurotic types, but he does give an accurate account 
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of Santa Fe with its varieties of individuals who are not so 
predominantly eccentric or sophisticated as visitors in the 
town or they, themselves, sometimes imagine. 

With a fire for the setting from which the characters 
come and go, Otis has succeeded in tying together into a 
unified whole the patterns of variegated individuals and 
strata of society represented in Santa Fe. Thus he has 
accomplished what might have seemed impossible, sustain- 
ing our interest in a minor way in the lurid turmoil of the 
Spanish ex-peons of the community, while he presents 
vividly four characters whose different backgrounds add 
color and disturbance to their congeniality. 

Between the threads of the plot the author has inter- 
polated many observations about the town, not too glorify- 
ing, such as Santa Feans seek to express, generally, much 
less aptly. The writer’s skill in introducing incidental and 
humorous details into the midst of a continuously develop- 
ing personal problem rests not only on his bringing us back 
to the fire from all the directions in which he has led our 
attention; but also on his concise and direct precision, 
delightfully free of false flourishes and cumbersomeness. 

All through the fighting of the fire and the diverting 
aspects of Santa Fe’s volunteer fire department, the prob- 
lem is being presented, that of a woman’s questioning into 
the incompleteness of her marriage under the power of a 
strong romantic pull which promises or suggests more; a 
pull which is partly an intellectual influence against the 
Puritan-American standard as not being entirely adequate. 
The outside influence is a man descended from Spanish 
nobility, representing one of the few members of pure Span- 
ish blood in Santa Fe. The author handles the questionings 
of his characters with a fine understanding of what they 
would say and think. They are all wise in their lack of 
sureness in answering the unanswerable. The ending is 
what we would expect. Desire for a new understanding of 
life leads the woman beyond her depth in a dark sea, but 
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her demand for an integrity based on something she can 
understand pulls her back to shore. 
HESTER JONES. 


Santa Fe. 


Frontier Fighter, The Autobiography of George W. Coe—Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934—$2.75. 


Frontier Fighters, as George W. Coe calls his auto- 
biography, is a book to be evaluated from two, possibly 
three, points of view. As one of the present-time sur- 
vivors of frontier turmoils, Mr. Coe is triply eligible to 
proffer his recollections, for he is a veteran of three of those 
local stir-ups which were characteristic of the times when 
in New Mexico “every man stood his part and the six- 
shooter was first law.” As a young man he landed in Col- 
fax county when matters were ticklish between the pro- 
prietors of the Maxwell grant and settlers on the more 
choice sites. Realizing the futility of the contest, Mr. Coe 
soon made a change to the Ruidoso valley of Lincoln county. 
After taking a hand in the first paroxysm of the Lincoln 
County War, he next moved up into the San Juan country, 
only to become involved in some commotions incidental to 
ridding that section of the Stockton gang of cattle thieves. 
When Ike Stockton breathed threatening and slaughter 
heavily against the vigilance organization in which Mr. Coe 
played a part, he felt it safer to sojourn in Missouri for a 
while, but in a few years was back in New Mexico. Lin- 
coln county was now so tamed that he was able to “take 
up” his present ranch near Glencoe, and remain thereon in 
peace and safety, engaged in cattle raising and fruit grow- 
ing for upwards of fifty years. 

In apportioning the space among these three sets of 
“troubles,” Mr. Coe largely ignored the opportunities of 
walking in almost untrodden paths in regard to Colfax 
county and the San Juan district, in order to play up the 
Lincoln County War. Mr. Coe’s activity on the McSween 
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side was only from April to July, 1878, while the disorder 
and unrest did not terminate for a year more. At the mur- 
der of Tunstall he was among the forty or fifty of “the citi- 
zens” who gathered at Lincoln for the burial and were in 
such a mood that they almost burned down the store owned 
by those generally understood to have instigated the murder. 
But Mr. Coe did not himself join “the Regulators,” as the 
group led by Dick Brewer proudly named themselves, and 
with some justification, since they represented a vigilante 
effort to bring to justice the eighteen who had compassed 
the death of Tunstall. But inside of six weeks, when Gov- 
ernor Axtell had meddled in Lincoln county affairs in such 
a way as to take away from Dick Brewer’s following all 
semblance of legality for their operations, and when Billy 
the Kid and five or six others had, without approval of 
Brewer or McSween, definitely outlawed themselves by 
killing Brady, the sheriff, Mr. Coe put himself shoulder to 
shoulder with Billy the Kid, Henry Brown, John Middleton, 
and eight or nine others, who elected to stick together, now 
that they were beset by a new sheriff’s posse, reinforced by 
United States soldiers from Fort Stanton. Mr. Coe’s en- 
listment endured until after the terrible fight of nearly a 
week in July, 1878. If not at that time actually in the 
burning house with McSween, Billy the Kid, Harvey Morris, 
and some eight or ten others, he was close enough in the 
west end of the Tunstall store, to make such a hornet’s nest 
with his bullets aimed at the back door of the east wing of 
the McSween house that Jack Long desisted from all effort 
to set that part afire. 

Credentials such as these lead to expectation that Mr. 
Coe would get behind the scenes and clarify the Lincoln 
County War, both in respect to his own motives and to the 
more general ones pervading the whole section. But he has 
not succeeded in doing so, even enough to show how he, a 
peaceably-disposed young man, became involved in such 
bloodthirsty doings. Hidden away in the preface, to be 
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sure, is the illuminating sentence, “Strange as it may seem, 
our little bunch of rebels formed an important step in the 
march of Western civilization.” But the text itself does not 
support this thesis enough to make it impressive. To Mr. 
Coe must go credit for lifting up his voice to deny that the 
Lincoln County War was a “cattle war” and to assert that 
McSween, the titular leader of the faction with which he 
was aligned, was a civic idealist, and not the religious milk- 
sop that some have depicted. 

As the preceding commentary shows, at last by its 
drift, Frontier Fighter but imperfectly realizes its possi- 
bilities, either as to exhibiting Mr. Coe’s personality, the 
Lincoln Couny War, or Billy the Kid. But perhaps such a 
judgment overmeasures the purpose of either Mr. Coe or 
his editorial assistant in the undertaking. Nevertheless 
they ought to have experienced enough carefulness to escape 
some badly distorted chronology. Partly this is the out- 
come of poor sequence for certain chapters, as for instance 
when “Mrs. McSween Carries On” is placed before “Drift- 
ing Time for Our Gang.” But in at least one other case it 
arises from not protecting a treacherous memory from 
itself. Frank Freeman’s escapades are given as of March, 
1878, and just prior to Mr. Coe’s entrance into the Lin- 
coln County War, when according to Mesilla newspapers 
they came in August, 1877, and a good six months before. 
This blunder would not be material if it did not occur when 
Mr. Coe is trying to show that his motive for becoming 
active in the fighting was to have common cause with Billy 
the Kid and others who were exasperated by treatment 
received from Brady, the sheriff. The book is liberally 
sprinkled with slips in details, especially in names of per- 
sons and places. The ambushed sheriff was William Brady, 
and not Jim Brady; the man wounded by Mr. Coe in one of 
the fights was Krueling, not Curling; the minister who had 
come to Lincoln through the efforts of McSween was Rev. 
Mr. Ealy, not Shields; the man in the San Juan country was 
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Caphart, not Cap Hart. It is the Rinconada, and not the 
Rinconalla, that a canyon in the White Mountains is called; 
and Tierra Amarillo becomes almost lost in the distortion 
Tierri Marie. 

MAURICE GARLAND FULTON. 
Roswell. 


The Finished Scoundrel—R. O. Shreve—Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis 
$3.00. 


“This is the story of an amazing career, of one of the 
most weird and impossible characters that ever strutted his 
little hour on the stage of a nation,” the author tells us. 

It is to be regretted that the first biography of General 
James Wilkinson, a former commander-in-chief of the U. 
S. Army, and first territorial governor of Mississippi and 
Louisiana should have been written with the purpose of 
extolling the dictum of John Randolph that “Wilkinson is 
the most finished scoundrel that ever lived.” 

From cover to cover the author seeks only to indict; 
he does not present the whole story, only the seamy side... . 
the side that has been “written up” by unfriendly critics. 
He revels, apparently, in every misstep . . . these he parades 
with biographical comments. But this technique plus a 
style tempered by certain types of journalism and radio 
announcing does not help to clarify the scattered accounts 
in this “badside” biography. 

This study of Wilkinson, and high adventure in the 
Southwest, which the author juggles to fit his thesis, is 
concerned with a career of precocity which began in Mary- 
land in 1757, and ended in Mexico in 1825—in that time 
running the entire scale of fortune. The author is pleased 
to point out that the remains of Wilkinson were in a corner 
of the Church of San Miguel, in Mexico City, without monu- 
ment or inscription, until Belknap, Grant’s Secretary of 
War, recommended that congress authorize a proper burial 
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“of this gallant and meritorious soldier” in the National 
Cemetery of the United States in the City of Mexico. 

In a like manner Wilkinson still remains to be inter- 
preted. This present scattering of dust has not properly 
buried or classified him, nor will it appeal to the historical 
reader. It will serve the purpose of calling the attention 
to a needed work and we may view the present volume as 
but the beginning of a number of treatments of Wilkinson 
and other leaders in the development of the Southwest. 

ALBERT A. ROGERS. 


University, Virginia. 


Saga of a Frontier Seaport—Coleman McCampbell—Southwest Press, 
1934—$2.00. 


Corpus Christi began in 1839 as a trading post in an 
empire held by one man with “smuggling its chief claim 
to commerce.” The evolution into a modern seaport has 
been skillfully depicted by integrated thumb nail sketches 
of people and events. In raids, war, yellow fever epidemics, 
hurricanes, real estate booms, and solid prosperity the Saga 
has been written. It is a new and fascinating way of tell- 
ing history that has mixed Cortina, pirate gold, the almost 
mythical Carvajal, and the ghost that haunted the house of 
the Empresario, McGloin, with the practical realism of 
economic progress. The rise of ranch kingdoms has been 
marked with the romantic hexafoos by stories of La Fiesta 
de San Juan, gay dances, and English gardens where “pea- 
cocks spread their gorgeous tail feathers.” 

The informal bibliography is a treasure house of 
sources for the research student. The copious use of names, 
and the reminiscences about dozens of local characters are 
invaluble. Newspaper files have been unearthed and inter- 
preted in the light of personal and sympathetic knowledge. 
Forgotten diaries of army officers for the Mexican and Civil 
war periods give hints of diplomatic intrigue. Perhaps the 
most valuable contribution has been made in that elusive 
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field of potential manuscript material which has been 
revealed through the charming stories of the First Families. 
This book is a departure from the conventional histori- 
cal method, but it has given such a graphic picture that one 
almost feels a nostalgia for this unseen country. 
WILLIAM MARY BRYANT. 


Albuquerque. 


Hornacinas—Niches and Corners of Mexico City—Dorothy N. Stewart 
—Cultura, Mexico City, 1933. 


Mexico is a city of. palaces, stately and ornamental 
dwellings of great antiquity. When they were built street 
and house numbering was not in style, and the great 
palaces and lesser dwellings were distinguished by images 
placed sometimes on the flat side of the walls, but most often 
on corners of the buildings, and always high up so that they 
could be easily seen. Many of these distinguishing house- 
marks were crosses; many were saints. Ecclesiastical 
authorities, including the inquisition, ordered the crosses 
removed from secular buildings, but the impassive quality 
of the Mexicans was such that today hardly a block in the 
city is without its cross. Hornacinas are niches which 
resemble a section of the outdoor ovens which flourish in 
Mexico even as in New Mexico,—hornos. The niches con- 
tain saints which are quite definitely, although unsigned and 
undated, works of art. The unity of the figure with the 
niche and the unity of the niche with the building indicate 
they were constructed at the same time as the ancient build- 
ings they adorn. 

Dorothy Stewart, author of Hornacinas, spent three 
years in Mexico City locating and making lithographs of 
many of these anonymous artistic and architecturally per- 
fect sculptures and niches. The result of the research of 
this aficionada are some fifty delightful lithographs show- 
ing details of some of Mexico City’s loveliest hornacinas and 
a text which tells a tale of the niches and of the houses they 
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adorn. In the telling of that story falls the recital also of 
many tales of the ancient and mysterious city of the Aztecs, 
of the Aztec resourcefulness and ingenuity in building the 
city in a lake, of the Spanish conquerors, of the present 
inhabitants—ancient folk tales and stories of saints—mak- 
ing a volume rich in interest and varied in detail. All the 
information is strung like pearls on the wire of the central 
theme, the hornacinas. 

Although fundamentally antiquarian, this study of the 
architecture of ancient Mexico reflects its psychology and 
history, its political, artistic and spiritual conditions. “Too 
few places of charm in this very sinful world are credited 
with their spiritual grace which sometimes manifests itself 
in Art,” says Miss Stewart, who adds that religion is the 
most living, constant element in the lives of the people of 
Mexico—a living religion not far removed from magic. 

Many of the images in the hornacinas are carved from 
a hard grey stone and many times beautifully surrounded 
with tezontli, red and black lava blocks fitted together with 
little or no mortar. Some of them, however, are molded of 
wet lime plaster over bricks, which are also used in the 
architectural detail. But whatever the material and where- 
ever they are located they add their grace to the city. 

Miss Stewart’s prose style is easy, flowing and read- 
able, with touches of informality. The tale of San Felipe, 
the Mexican saint, who was crucified in Nagasaki, Japan, 
and of the fig tree which bourgeoned in the patio of his Mex- 
ican home; the story of San Pasqual, the patron of cooks; 
of the first home for orphans on this continent; of the fam- 
ous Sor Juana of Mexican literature, who so loved learning 
that it brought about her downfall; and of the Tonantzin 
Guadalupe, the patron saint of Mexico with her Aztec origin 
as the rain goddess—all of these are told with simplicity 
and charm. Miss Stewart is practical, too. She adds a map 
of the streets of Mexico City, indicating where these archi- 
tectural treasures of niches may be found. She also adds 
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a supplement of seven full page lithographs which are 
enchanting. These show some of the modern uses of these 
superb ancient edifices. 

Those who would visit Mexico City will find the volume 
an illuminating and charming guide to the ancient life of 
the Mexican capital. 

IRENE FISHER. 


Albuquerque. 


Poe in Hispanic Literature—John Eugene Englekirk—Institute de 
las Espafias, N. Y., 1934. 


In his recent publication, Poe in Hispanic Literature. 
Dr. Englekirk has striven to avoid the pitfalls common to 
studies of “influence” and has done exceedingly well. He 
has opened up a vein of information that should prove of 
interest to lovers of American Literature on both sides of 
the Rio Grande. 

That Spain and Latin America have admired and imi- 
tated Poe has long been accepted, but the enormous extent 
of their borrowings is brought to light for the first time by 
Dr. Englekirk. The list of Spanish American authors 
affected includes every Modernista of note, and among the 
Peninsular writers one finds the leaders in the revolutionary 
development in literature that accompanied the formation 
of the Republic. The Hispanic interest in Poe is traced in 
literature and criticism from the entry of the Baudelaire 
translations into Spain, through a period of waning interest, 
to the renaissance of letters on this side of the Atlantic, 
and back to the mother country. 

In spite of the author’s care there are certain lapses 
that should be brought to his attention and to that of the 
reader. Foremost among these is the difference between 
Becquerian influence and that of Poe. The author, him- 
self, states (p. 127) “Regardless of all that has been said 
or suggested as to the influence of a Hoffmann or a Poe, I 
am strongly inclined to the belief that, at most, Bécquer 
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offers but a very fine case of literary kinship.” Again (p. 
130) “But even in such instances as these it is impossible 
to claim any direct, palpable influence of the American 
author.” And (p. 131) “It is highly improbable that Béc- 
quer ever read any of Poe’s poems.” But in spite of his 
praiseworthy caution, Dr. Englekirk mistakes the influence 
of Bécquer for that of Poe. Dario’s Era un aire suave 
(although it is possible, one might even say probable, that 
the name Eulalia was suggested by the reading of Poe), 
Najera’s El hada verde, Laépida by the same author, Viejo 
estribille by Nervo, and La vida by Herrera y Reissig are 
all directly from Becquerian sources. (Cf. my article, soon 
to appear in Hispanic Review, on Bécquer and the Modern- 
ists.) 

Silva’s Midnight Dreams seems to me much more akin 
to Young’s Night Thoughts than to anything of Poe’s. 

Nervo’s short story, La Locomotora, is distinctly remi- 
niscent of De Quincy’s A Vision of Sudden Death. 

At times the author fails to take sufficiently into 
account the interchange of ideas and forms among the 
Modernists. Silva’s Nocturno beginning ‘Una noche,’ seems 
to have been in the mind of Nervo when he wrote the line 
“Recuerdas, una noche llena de fulgores,” rather than a 
work of Poe. Najera’s La serenata de Schubert with its 
wistful harmonies was recited to music throughout 
Spanish America, was imitated by almost every poet con- 
nected with the Modernistic movement and accounts for 
many of the piano, violin and guitar poems that contain 
dream ladies, akin perhaps to those of Poe, but not closely 
related. 

The tenets of the Modernista group are very like those 
of Poe, and, as the author says, may well have been derived 
from his theories of composition. But one of the Modern- 
ists who first proclaimed these tenets and who probably had 
much more influence over Dario than he ever acknowledged, 
namely Marti, has been entirely overlooked. Marti, fleeing 
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from the wrath of the Spaniards, spent a considerable 
period of time in New York and became intimately 
acquainted with a considerable body of American poetry. 
He wrote what now constitutes a rather large volume of 
essays on American celebrities, among them Whitman and 
Longfellow, and could scarcely have escaped contact with 
Poe. If, as Dr. Englekirk says, the tenets of the Modernists 
represent Poesque influence, Marti should be included 
among those studied. 

When the author finds a close kinship between the 
phantom ladies of Nervo and those of Poe, one is at a loss 
to explain why Zorrilla is not mentioned as deriving from, 
or akin to Poe. Nervo’s ghostly companions are much more 
closely allied to those of Zorrilla than to any of the real or 
fancied loves of the North American. 

Other works that seem to have escaped the attention of 
Dr. Englegirk are: El reloj (Anon. El Bicaro, Mexico, 
1873), Libranos Sefior by Rubén Dario, in which the musi- 
cal internal rhyme is distinctly Poesque, Mds alld, undoubt- 
edly the poet’s reaction to El Dorado, La perversidad de las 
cosas, suggested by The Imp of the Perverse, and certain 
parts of implacable, which seem certainly to be based upon 
the eye in The Tell-tale Heart, all by Nervo. 

In a book of the scope of Poe in Hispanic Literature, 
these errors and omissions constitute but a small part of the 
whole which is a worthy addition to the study of currents of 
influence in the western hemisphere. 

CHARLES F. FRAKER. 
Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 


Songs of the Tewa—Herbert Joseph Spinden—Exposition of Indian 
Tribal Arts, New York City, 1934—$3.00. 


A volume, beautiful as regards binding and typogra- 
phy, entitled Songs of the Tewa, has been issued by the 
Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, of New York City. The 
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author, Herbert Joseph Spinden, is connected with the 
Brooklyn Museum—whether or not as one of the curators 
is not stated—and is Secretary of the Exposition of Indian 
Tribal Arts. 

Preceding the Tewa songs (in translation) is a some- 
what lengthy essay by the author upon American Indian 
poetry in general. This essay is not confined to a discus- 
sion of the poetry of the Tewa peoples—these being but a 
branch of the Tanoan stock of the Southwestern pueblos, 
limited to the pueblos (villages) of Nambe, Tesuque, Santa 
Clara, San Ildefonso, and the less known San Juan, all in 
New Mexico—but is an exposition applicable, from the 
author’s point of view, to the poetry of all the American 
peoples, nomadic as well as sedentary, and holding true to 
those living, or having lived, in all parts of the Americas. 
Mr. Spinden is obviously a special pleader for the Amerinds, 
as are so many who today write of aboriginal culture; this 
being perhaps an attitude of natural reaction from that of 
the pioneer, who regarded the only good Indian as the dead 
Indian. 

The reviewer happens, herself, to have spent several 
years in research among the Indians of the Southwest, and 
yields to none in admiration of Pueblo culture, both as re- 
gards textile and ceramic arts, and also as regards that 
more subtle phase of culture, which includes religious con- 
cept and social organization. With Mr. Spinden, however, 
she can not go the full length of agreement when he says: 
“When the white man’s introduced, civilization falters 
before a glut of food, and a lapse of ethics; the old Ameri- 
can civilization of pre-Columbian days holds lessons not to 
be ignored.” 

Not to be ignored, certainly, as no civilization of the 
past is to be ignored for the lessons that it may hold, either 
of accomplishment or of failure. But is not the implica- 
tion of Mr. Spinden’s statement to the effect that whereas 
European-American civilization falters before a “glut of 
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food and lapse of ethics,” aboriginal-American civilization 
did not? Ignoring for the moment the question of “glut of 
food” on the part of the Whites—something which is not 
noticeably in evidence among the masses of European- 
descended Americans today—did not pre-Columbian civili- 
zation falter before lack of sufficient food? This seems evi- 
dent from traditions of pueblos abandoned because of 
famine, the few members remaining alive seeking refuge 
in other pueblos, and abandoning their own culture; adopt- 
ing, naturally, that of the pueblo which had given them 
asylum. 

With Mr. Spinden’s praise of Indian religious concept 
and ceremonial ritual one can whole-heartedly agree; also 
with all the commendation that he bestows upon the Indian 
custom of praying for the welfare of the tribal group, of the 
pueblo, as a whole, as contrasted with the white man’s too 
frequent selfish, personal petition. 

Also, one can altogether agree with what Mr. Spinden 
says of the “concentration of picturesqueness of thought” in 
Amerind poetry—the Red Man in this respect, as in others, 
resembling the Oriental. “The device of rhyme,” Mr. Spin- 
den says quite correctly, “seems not to have been used by the 
most cultivated Americans of pre-Columbian times.” Again 
as is true of the Oriental; certainly of the Chinese and 
Japanese. 

The songs of the Tewa, proper, begin only on page 72 
of Mr. Spinden’s volume. These are divided into: “Home 
Songs,” “Sacred Chants,” and “Ceremonial Songs,” and 
“Magic Songs and Prayers.” The two last divisions con- 
tain perhaps the more picturesque songs, but it is in the first 
division, that of “Home Songs,” that one finds songs of 
more poignant beauty, suggestive in their pathos that of 
some in particular of the more beautiful of the Far Eastern 
forms of poetic expression. It is interesting to read Songs 
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of the Tewa in connection with the late Mary Austin’s 
American Rhythm. 
J. B. MONTGOMERY-MCGOVERN. 


Albuquerque. 


Thirty Pieces—Sidney Salt—Caravel Press, Majorca, Spain, 1934— 
$1.00. 

The Caravel Press is an institution of especial inter- 
est to New Mexicans, for like several presses in this state, 
it has published and will continue to publish books and the 
Caravel Magazine chiefly in English, but where Spanish is 
the native and still generally spoken tongue. More impor- 
tant than the language printed is the project of an Ameri- 
can literary and artistic group in Majorca, important for 
the exchange of ideas and esthetic elements between the two 
peoples. 

Sidney Salt, whose book is the subject of this review, is 
co-editor with Jean Rivers of Caravel, the first quarterly 
number of which appeared this summer. His book of verse 
is in accord with the spirit of the magazine, experimental, 
challenging, and vital. 

The poetry of Sidney Salt is a highly reticulated and 
modelled vers libre. It owes something to past masters of 
unmetrical, unrhymed verse, something to imagist prede- 
cessors, and something to symbolistes. Yet it is an indi- 
vidual creation, having a formality into which the words 
forming experience have been consciously led, and an inner 
significance which puts the interpretation of life at the very 
center of poetic expression. Mr. Salt’s verses say for him 
that he considers the poet’s function to lie in getting within 
the walls of people’s lives, and finding there the debts and 
acknowledgments due society and themselves. This quality 
of experential significance as the nuclear force in poetry 
gives the poems in Thirty Pieces a weight which the verse 
of many of the younger poets today lacks. To illustrate 
this distinctive force couched in the irregular but planned 
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irregularity of Salt’s verse, is not possible here, the length 
of certain of the poems contributing to the impossibility 
of much quotation in a review. Nevertheless, I quote 
“Almond Orchard” to witness the imagery and the associ- 
ated ideas of this adroitly handled poetic medium. 


Almond Orchard 
Snowfire, 
flowerflakes, 
eyes of laughing children; 
riverlight, 
bunched girlheads, 
or just the good voice? 
These are experienced trees. 

T. M. PEARCE. 


Albuquerque. 





